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TEXTILES 


in Modern 


Parachute 
Jumping— 
Pilot chute 
shown pulling 
out main 
parachute 


Aircraft Construction 


HE year 1928 marked the close 

of the first quarter century of the 
history of modern aviation. The 
frst flight in a heavier-than-air machine 
by the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., just 25 years previous, marked 
America’s pioneering contribution to 
aeronautical achievement. Today, we 
find the United States still leading the 
world in aviation progress, as the fol- 
lowing figures for commercial flight 
mileage for 1928, taken from a British 
source, clearly show: 


Miles 
Great Britain. .... 950,000 
Tance...... 4,500,000 
Germany...... 6,750,000 
Unired States... 10,472,000 





By John W. Hardecker 


The year 1929 is destined to be the 
banner year for American aviation. 
Financing for America’s newest indus- 
try, aviation, has reached astonishing 
proportions during the first four months 
of 1929, according to A. O. Hunsaker, 
president of Aircraft Finance Corp., 
who places the figures for the third of 
this year at $143,480,125 for about 20 
companies. In fact, aviation in America 
has already exceeded the proportions of 
a $300,000,000 industry and airplane 
transportation has within two years be- 
come a positive factor in industry and 
commerce. 

To this very considerable progress, 
the textile industry has been a major 
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contributor. From the very beginning, 
and all through the earlier phases, when 
the volume of fabric business obtainable 
from the aircraft industry certainly did 
not bulk large enough to warrant the 
interest from a financial viewpoint, the 
textile industry has shown itself ever 
willing to co-operate in the development 
of specialized fabrics to meet the exact- 
ing demands of the aircraft industry. 
From these earlier beginnings have been 
evolved special airplane and balloon 


fabrics, coupled with special tapes, etc., 
which, taken together with the uses of 
commercial textile products, have found 
for themselves a significant place in 
aeronautical progress and production. 
Despite the strenuous competition of 
other materials, as exemplified by the 
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plywood covered fuselage and wing, and 
the all-metal plane, fabrics have ever 
extended their use and application in 
aircraft. 


Cotton Airplane Cloth 


Mercerized cotton airplane cloth is 
the most extensively used fabric in air- 
plane construction. It is used for the 
covering on wings, tail, control surfaces 
and fuselages. It is used, when 
soaked with marine glue, as a_ stop- 
water layer between the plies of plank- 
ing on wooden hulls and floats. Al- 
though linen was also used for this pur- 
pose at time, it has disappeared 
from usage, and with the exception of 
the relatively few larger all-metal 
planes and plywood covered planes, cot- 
ton cloth dominates the field as a cover- 
ing material. 

Mercerized cotton airplane cloth is a 
highly specialized technical material 
which while not inherently difficult t 
manufacture, does require a close ad- 
herence to specifications. It must not be 
assumed that any convenient yarn or 
process can be used ad lib, and the re- 
sultant product be acceptable to the air- 
craft industry. The final process of 
weaving is similar to that used in mak 
ing any fine piece of cotton goods such 
as broadcloth or typewriter cloth. 


also 


one 


Cloth Requirements 


The requirements for cotton airplane 
cloth may best be summarized on the 
basis of the Master Army-Navy Stand- 
ard Specification for this material, 
which requires that the cloth be thor- 


oughly cleaned and free from waste, 
combed (single or double), uniform in 
structure, smooth and _ free from 


wrinkles, and free from avoidable manu- 
facturing imperfections. The detail re 
quirements of this specification are as 
foll Ws! 

The yarns shall be mercerized under 
tension, 60s-2 varns having been found 


to give the desired physical properties. 
Selvages shall be flat woven with ne 
greater tension than the body of the 
cloth. 
The material 
% sizing. 
The material shall be thoroughly 
neutralized after mercerization. 

The weave shall be plain. 

The thread count shall be 80 to 84 
per inch in both warp and filling. 

The ply shall be two in both warp 
and filling. 

The maximum weight 
yard shall be 4.5 oz. 

The breaking strength (strip method ) 
shall be 80 Ib. in both warp and filling. 

The elongation shall not exceed the 
values in the following table by more 
than 10%. 


shall not contain over 


1 


> 


> 
0 


per square 


Tension Elongation (Per Cent) 
(Lbs.) Warp Filling 
10 8.1 4.1 
20 10.0 5.0 
70 15.0 8.0 


Application of Cloth Surfaces 


Airplane cloth is applied to airfoil 
surfaces, by one of two methods, either 
the envelope method or the blanket 
method. The envelope is made by ma- 
chine sewing together widths of fabric 
cut to proper pattern to form a cover- 
ing for both sides of the wing or other 
surface to be covered, so that the only 
seam along the span of the wing is a 
machine sewed seam along the trailing 
edge. The blanket is similar machine 
sewed, except that instead of being 
slipped on the wing like a stocking, it 
is passed completely around the wing 
and hand sewed along the trailing edge. 
At the outer end of the wing the fabric 
is temporarily tacked in place with 
proper tension and hand sewed with a 
baseball stitch. At the fuselage end, the 
fabric is similarly sewed, or nailed in 
place. The fabric is laced to all wing 





Textiles for 


firplane Upholstery: 


Entire cabin of this monoplane upholstered 


in gray-green fabric. 
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ribs, the lacing cord passing completely 
through and over each rib, a reinforce 
ing tape first having been placed ove: 
the fabric along each rib. Finishing 
tape is applied over this lacing, after 
the second coat of airplane ‘dope’ ha 
been applied to the completed wing sur 
face. 

It is this airplane “dope” which 
shrinks the cotton drum tight over the 
wings and fuselages. By means of this 
airplane “dope,” brushed or sprayed on 
in successive coats, the strength of the 
fabric is increased nearly a half over 
that of the plain untreated fabric. The 
safe life of the surface is also lengthened 
to more than a year with proper use, 
and the skin friction, or parasite re- 
sistance, is very materially reduced. In 
case of damage to the internal structure 
of the wing, repairs are easily and in- 
expensively made, as the fabric can be 
readily and cheaply removed and re- 
placed. 


Cotton Airplane Tapes 


The reinforcing tape doped under the 
lacing on wing panels is a high-grade 
commercial herringbone selvage edge 
cotton tape, varying in width from + in. 
to } in., depending upon the width of 
the airplane rib it is used over. The 
finishing tape is a 24 in. pinked edge 
tape made from Grade A mercerized cot- 
ton airplane cloth. This same material 
is also used for wrapping the metal 
tubes in trailing edges of wing panels 
before covering. A new reinforcing tape 
which is fast gaining favor, dispenses 
with the pinked edge, and has its 
straight edges pre-doped with airplane 
dope. This keeps the tape from fraying 
while being handled in application, and 
upon being doped in place, the pre- 
doped edges soften and provide very 
good adherence to the doped airplane 
cloth. 


Cotton Balloon Cloth 


Cotton balloon cloth, used for all 
lighter-than-air activity from kite 
balloons to rigid dirigibles, is used in 
many grades, ranging in weight from 
1.4 to 4.5 oz. per sq.yd. and from 23 to 
80 Ib. per sq.in. tensile strength in the 
warp, and from 19 to 80 Ib. per sq.in. 
in the filling, and with a thread count 
ranging from 80 to 130. All balloon 
cloths must have a balloon finish, that is. 
singeing, desizing and calendering, and 
must be smooth and free from wrinkles 
and suitable tor rubberizing. The cloth 
is generally used in the natural or un 
bleached condition and must be chemi- 
cally neutral. The detail requirements 
for the various grades of balloon cloth 
are given in Table 1. 


Applications of Balloon Cloth 


In the manufacture of gas cells for air- 
ships, HH cloth is the most common! 
used. The cloth is first rubberized 
one side only, by a very carefully co1 
trolled process, so that the weight of the 
rubberized fabric does not exceed 2.5 
per sq.yd. The lining which is ge 
erally used for gas cells, and upon wh 





the impermeability to gas diffusion de- 
pends, is commonly called “gold beaters 
skin.” The skin is an animal membrane 
nd is obtained from the outer coat of 
the caecum of cows or oxen. As it is a 
natural product, care must be exercised 

the preservation, selection and treat- 
ment of these skins. By the use of sev- 
eral coats of rubber cement, these skins 
ire applied to the rubberized side of the 
balloon cloth. Original practice called 
for two layers of skins, but modern 
practice has found a coat of varnish a 
good substitute for the second layer. 
Due to the exceedingly high costs and 
great variations obtainable by the use 
ot gold beaters skin, cellophane and 
more recently latex, both manufactured 
products have been used experimentally, 
with at least enough success to warrant 
the continuation of the experiments. 

For the outside covering of airshins. 
BB cloth is most commonly used. It is 
used much in the same manner as air- 
plane cloth is used in covering airplane 
surfaces, and is doped in place by the 
use of “airship dope.” Tape made from 
BB cloth in various widths is also used 
for inside and outside finish of airships 
and kite balloons. 


Parachute Fabrics 


For the body of the parachute, the 
most generally used material is Japanese 
habutai cloth, which is a grade of silk 
cloth developed and imported from 
Japan by the Irving Air Chute Co. This 
cloth is eminently satisfactory for para- 
chute use, but in order to develop a 
domestic source of supply, the U. S. 
Navy has fostered the development of 
domestic woven silks. These domestic 
silks have been of two types—plain 
weave and basket weave. The basket 
weave type has not been found as satis- 
factory as the plain weave, and attention 
is concentrated on the later type. 

[his domestic woven plain weave silk 
cloth is made of the highest grade white 
Japan silk, or an equivalent grade of 
China or Italian silk. It is good for 45 
lb. in the warp and 45 Ib. in the filling 
ind is good for 3 lb. resistance to tear 
across the warp and 5 lb. resistance to 
tear across the filling, with a weight of 
1.4 to 1.7 oz. per sq.yd. There are ap- 
proximately 90 threads to the inch in 
he filling and 120 threads per inch in 
the warp. This cloth is boiled off 100%, 
here being thus no gums, starches or 

her foreign substances in the cloth, 

h as are present in dress goods to 
esent a fine finish. 





After fabric is tightly stretched, it is 


sized” with a special preparation. 


Covering Airplane Wings with Cloth: 
The silk cord which is used in the 


shroud lines is a special material manu- 
factured for parachutes alone. This 
cord is composed of from 4 to 7 heavy 
threads of silk in the core and braided 
around these threads are 24 to 32 
threads in the casing. It is good for 
400 Ib. tensile strength. The strength 
of this cord lies, contrary to popular 
conception, in the casing. The core is 
there simply that the casing might be 
kept in its proper form. All of the silk 
used in a parachute is thrown and not 
spun silk. 

The harness consists simply of a 
sling made of two thicknesses of webb- 
ing to which are connected the leg 
straps and the back and breast straps 
which hold the wearer in place. The 
harness webbing is manufactured of the 
best grade linen in the warp and has a 
cotton filling. This webbing is 1? in. 
wide and 4 in. thick and has a mini- 
mum tensile strength of 2,750 lb. 

The pack, which may be seat, back 
or lap type, according to the method in 
which it is to be worn, is simply an 
8 oz. khaki-colored canvas envelope, 
properly reinforced with tape. These 
tapes are either single or double herring 
bone weave cotton selvage edge tapes of 
varying widths. 


sense 


TABLE 1 


Finished Cloth Requirements 


Maximum Tensile Threads 
Weight Width, Inches Strength, Lb. per Inch, Ply of 
Clot per Sq. Yd. Maxi- Mini- In. Minimum Minimum Yarns 
Mark Ounces mum mum Warp Filling Warp Filling Warp Filling 
B 2.8 41.0 40.5 45 45 130 ~=—-120 
2.05 42.5 41.5 38 38 120 120 1 | 
t 1.4 54.5 ee 23 19 130 130 | | 
2.2 54.5 53.5 40 30 124 126 | | 
4.5 42.5 4¢..5 80 80 80 80 2 2 
o.90 42.5 41.5 65 70 129 129 ! | 


i — 
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With the rapid development of large 
passenger planes operating on regularly 
scheduled runs, and which carry from 
10 to 20 passengers in their enclosed 
cabins, a new and considerable use for 
fabrics for interior finish has been cre- 
ated. 

The upholstering materials used, such 
as velours, mohairs, Bedford cords, etc., 
follow to a great extent those developed 
for the automobile. Not only are they 
used to upholster chairs, couches and 
other comfort contributing accessories, 
but they are also used for ceilings and 
side walls. In fact, the possibilities for 
textile uses, due to their comparatively 
light weight and luxury of appearance, 
are practically unlimited in the interior 
decoration of large passenger planes. 


Other Fabrics for Usual Uses 


In this necessarily brief description of 
the part played by textiles in the avia- 
tion industry, it has been impossible to 
touch on the multiplicity of minor and 
unusual uses of fabrics, nor has mention 
been made of the not unusual but con- 
siderable applications of fabric to avia- 
tion clothing, and of the various threads 
used in sewing these fabrics, since the 
threads used are not in themselves un- 
usual. Even the materials covered by 
this article have at times unusual appli- 
cations far beyond the | this 
general article. 

From the foregoing, it is hoped the 
textile industry will gain a better appre- 
ciation of the importance of the fast 
growing aeronautical industry, which 
offers a real market for those textile 
manufacturers who will intimately study 
its needs, and undertake to manufacture 
textiles which will meet the necessarily 
ri-orous requirement of its specifica- 
for the part played by textiles 
is an important and responsible one, 
upon which the safety of personnel and 
material is staked. 


scope of 


tions 
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INDIVIDUALISM . . . 
Mainspring 
of Cotton Textile Industry’s Economic Problems, and 


Main Obstacle 


to Their Solution 
By Dr. C. T. Murchison 


HE leaders in the cotton textile 
industry have not been remiss in 
diagnosing its ills. They have 

not only identified its problems in con- 


vincing fashion, but have also charted 
the possible pathways of escape there- 


from. Yet actual progress in realizing 
the escape has been disappointingly 
slow. 


It is my belief that the delay lies in 
the failure of the majority of the 
industry’s members to perceive that 
what appears to be sound procedure for 
an individual unit does not always aid 
the advance of the others and may 
even intensify their difficulties. 

Certainly the individual enterprise 
can undertake nothing more _ praise- 
worthy than the inauguration of a 
carefully adapted efficiency program. 
Such efiorts are essential and basic in 
any industry which seeks lasting pros- 
perity. Yet such efforts should be made 
as part of a policy which considers 
the conditions which lie beyond the 
enterprise and represent the industry 
as a whole. Otherwise the gains will 
be temporary even for the individual, 
and possibly non-existent so far as the 
entire group is concerned. 


Greater Efficiency Worthwhile? 


For example, let us suppose that a 
given mill establishes a thorough-going 
efficiency program, and succeeds in 
reducing the cost per pound of output. 
It is not likely that the mill will be 
content merely with the wider profit 
margin which has been gained. It will 
probably step up the production sched- 
ule, and perhaps resort to plant expan- 
sion to get a_ still greater output. 
Certainly this would be a logical and 
reasonable procedure. The increased 
output would increase competition in 
the market and lead to a price decline. 
If the efficiency program is adopted in 
whole or in part by the competing 
mills, the ultimate price declines may 
well go so far as to destroy all the 
benefit of reduced costs so far as net 
profits are concerned. 

In a case such as this the final out- 
come as described is a result not of 
any unsound practice on the part of 
any enterprise in its individual opera- 
tions. It is a matter of group action 
relative to which no one individual can 
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be held responsible. It cannot in fact 
be avoided since under a highly indi- 
vidualistic scheme of production greater 
efficiency is translated into greater out- 
put and lower prices. From the stand- 
point of the manufacturers no gain 





Now an economist studies, 
and diagnoses the problems of 
the cotton-textile industry, and 
not only points out their basic 
causes, but indicates certain 
corrective courses that must be 
taken if the problems are to be 
solved. Too much individual- 
ism is the main source of the 
problems and the main obstacle 
to their solution. 

Doctor Murchison, who is 
professor of economics at the 
University of North Carolina, 
finds a close parallel between 
conditions in agriculture and in 
the cotton-textile industry, and 
advances the theory that greater 
efficiency in both can merely 
aggravate existing conditions 
of over- and uncontrolled pro- 
duction. Apparently he has 
some substitute for the old eco- 
nomic doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest, but except to in- 
dicate that small production 
units must be integrated, or 
their individualistic character- 
istics modified so as to make 
possible the balancing of pro- 
duction to consumption, he does 
not make plain his particular 
remedy for the industry’s ills. 








can come from it unless consumption 
increases as prices decline. 


Group Vs. Individual Control 


[f the individualistic characteristics 
of the production organization can be 
modified so as to adjust production to 
a market which is relatively inelastic, 
the story of course is a different one. 
In other basic industries this modi- 
fication has been brought about to a 
large degree. In the textile industry 
it is just in its beginnings. 

Perhaps the full attainment may not 
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be reached until the numerous small 
units have been integrated in such a 
way that the same administrative con- 
trol which interprets the market and 
anticipates the style shall also govern 
the production schedules, the inventory 
policies, and the buying of cotton. The 
end may be achieved by other methods, 
such as the adoption of dependable 
cooperative practices and _ intelligent 
response to market, inventory, and raw 
material conditions which are made 
known promptly and fully to all units 
within the industry. 

In any case it involves a steadfast 
adherence to the principle that indi- 
vidual practice and group practice must 
be mutually progressive. 

It is a doctrine not alone applicable 
to mill units but also to converters, 
commission merchants, wholesalers, 
garment manufacturers, buying syndi- 
cates, and retailers. As between certain 
of these groups the great variety of 
individual practice, however, legitimate 
and sound it may be from the indi- 
vidual point of view, keeps in motion 
continual speculative currents. The 
performers of the industry’s necessary 
functions too often find themselves 
absorbed in combating these specu- 
lative cross currents at the expense 
of more obvious tasks. Vast energies 
are spent within the boundaries of the 
industry which might to better advan- 
tage he directed toward maintaining a 
more economical relationship to the 
outside market. 


Agricultural Parallel 


A suggestive parallel to this situation 
is offered by the agricultural industry. 
During the past decade, no type of 
business man has more courageously 
attempted to increase the efficiency of 
the farm as a going concern than has 
the farmer. The enormous increase 
in the sale of tractors, and labor saving 
devices of the most efficient and ex- 
pensive type are proof of the fact. 
Further proof is found in the reports 
of the Department of Agriculture which 
indicate that the output of the average 
farm worker has increased by at least 











one-third within the decade. But to 
what end? A diminution in the num- 
ber of farms and farmers, a decline in 
the prices and profits of the industry, 
and a general condition of overproduc- 
tion and depression so alarming that 
the first momentous act of President 
Hoover was the calling of a special 
session of Congress to struggle with 
the problem of rescuing agriculture. 

[he problem cannot be met by the 
individual farmer within the confines 
of his own farm. His ills arise from 
his external relationships, from the play 
of forces which lie beyond his boundary 
lines and to which he cannot as an 
individual adjust himself. So it is 
in the textile industry. 


Two Notable Antitheses 


A perfect contrast is supplied by the 
automobile industry which is composed 
of a few great units. Here efficiency 
has been carried to the utmost limits. 
The full fruits thereof have been 
harvested, because each _ successful 
enterprise controlled the entire sequence 
of process from manufacture to the 
final sale to the consumer :—price 
control, inventory control, financing 
control, dealer control, the concentra- 
tion within the same hands of raw 
material purchase, production sched- 
ules, styling, stocking, advertising and 
marketing. The automobile manufac- 
turer was master of the situation and 
the situation included practically the 
whole sweep of operations from as- 
sembly of raw materials to the last 
buyer. The textile manufacturer is 
also master of a situation, but his 
situation is limited to his own plant 
and bounded on all sides by situations 
which are in the mastery of others, 
so that his intakes and his outlets he 
can scarcely call his own. 

Hardly less notable than the effi- 
ciency triumphs of the automobile 
industry are those of the railroads. 
They too reaped the full harvest of 
profits that sprang from better loco- 
motives, longer trains, faster schedules, 
interchange of facilities, etc. But the 
railroads had such advantage as comes 
from monoply of location, and from 
a rigid system of rates. A dollar in 
cost reduction was a dollar to profits. 
No increased outputs, no price cutting, 
no cut-throat competition followed 
success in cost reduction. 


Price an Ineffective Weapon 


In the matter of prices the cotton 
textile industry has no such protection 
as the railroads have, nor the benefit 
ot a proportionally increased consump- 
tion when prices are reduced. As the 
automobile industry reduced costs, it 
likewise reduced prices, but the reduced 
prices stimuiated enormously the con- 
sumption demand which more _ than 
made up for narrow margins. As 
regards cotton textile products there 
is no such elasticity of consumer 
cemand as a whole. Hence price as a 
Weapon in the cotton textile industry 
is ordinarily confined to competitive 
Operations between individual mills and 
is of but slight advantage relative to 


total consumption. In the various 
industrial uses of cotton products this 
same principle will apply except in 
those cases where there is competition 
with substitute products. 


Lure of the Variable 


The cotton textile industry is also 
unique in that it is possessed of so 
many elements of variability. There 
are the eternal gyrations of the cotton 
market providing boundless opportunity 
to the shrewd trader. There is the 
great variety of product; the continual 
shift of design, each holding the prom- 
ise that tomorrow’s lucky pattern, or 
shift of consumer interest may bring 
fortune. A wide range of community 
differences in labor and material costs 
induces a spirit of pioneering that 
never tires. 

Altogether, these factors impart to 
the industry an irresistible lure. Like 
the gold-fields of old, it draws the 
individual prospectors ceaselessly on- 
ward, though the bones of their fellows 
already whiten the plains. 

So it is, that if individualism is not 
the mainspring of the industry’s eco- 
nomic problems, it is at least the main 
obstacle to their solution. Taken 
singly, the individual is a fine fellow 
and his judgments are sound, but there 
is no gainsaying the fact that too many 
of him constitute a crowd. 


Wholesalers Display Goods 


Mill Agents in Worth St. District 
Make Rapid Strides 


In the Annual Review and Forecast 
Number of TEXTILE WorLD space was 
devoted to “The New Worth Street,” 
telling of the new methods of displaying 
goods, and the difference in the selling 
offices of today and ten years ago. “The 
old order changeth,” and in the short 
span of six months there are further 
manifestations of the trend outlined at 
that time. 

The most recent addition is the dis- 
play of S. Slater & Sons at 81 Worth 
St., which beside demonstrating prog- 
ress in the art of finishing shows the 
possibilities of effect display of mer- 
chandise. 

To use the words of H. Nelson Slater, 
president of the concern, “The art of 
display has become one of the vital 
factors in the progress of merchandis- 





Display window of S. Slater & Sons 
at 81 Worth St., New York 
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ing. I feel that too little attention has 
been centered on this phase of business 
in the cotton goods industry and believe 
that we must fall in line with the mod- 
ern trend toward artistic displays if we 
are to secure to ourselves the full ad- 
vantage of the style distinction of cot- 
tons and cotton mixtures.” 

Paul T. Frankl, president of the 
Frankl Galleries and a foremost ex- 
ponent of modernism, designed and 
executed the entire setting. Work is 
fast being completed on the quarters of 
the Cannon Mfg. Co., where two ad- 
joining buildings have attractive stone 
fronts already installed with the interior 
work still to be completed. 

M. C. D. Borden & Co. are making 
judicious use of their window at the 
corner of Broadway and Worth St. One 
week it is filled with new cotton dresses 
connected with the home sewing cam- 
paign, and the next it forms the back- 
ground for an Early American bedroom 
showing the suitability of calico as 
a bedspread. An everchanging human 
interest display is the keynote. 

It might be well to recall the words 
of Mrs. Hooper during her talk at the 
Atlantic City Convention. She said in 
part that mill men would have to send 
cottons to Paris if they expected them 
to become a style item. Moreover, it 
would cost $50,000 and there would not 
be one cent return for at least two 
years, but they could not afford not to 
do so. Cotton goods sellers today must 
spend money on causes that would have 
been ridiculed a few years ago, but they 
cannot afford not to do it if goods are 
to be properly merchandised. 


Champlain Fabric and Dress Dis- 
play Stresses Uses of Spun Silk 


A miniature fashion show, the aim of 
which is to stimulate the market for 
spun silk yarns, was opened by the 
Champlain Silk Mills, at the Hotel Van- 
derbilt, New York, on July 15, and will 
continue for two weeks. The program 
for the exhibition includes several show- 
ings daily by live models. These models 
wearing the latest style garments made 
from spun silk from the Champlain 
mills. There are also numerous dis- 
plays of fabrics on still figures. 

The fabrics shown were designed by 
Joseph Meierhans, technical director 
for the Champlain organization, and 
cover the whole range of modern trend 
in weave, color and pattern. The wide 
range of uses to which spun silk may be 
applied is aptly demonstrated in the 
various fabrics displayed; these include 
wash silks, pongees, shantungs, crepes, 
piques, and silk-and-worsted mixtures. 


Rohmer Wool Scouring & Carboniz- 
ing Co. Inc., Newton, Mass., has been 
organized by A. L. Rohmer and has 
commenced operations in the plant for- 
merly occupied by the Newton Wool 
Scouring Co. Mr. Rohmer, who is 
president of the new company, was 
recently associated with the Weymouth 
(Mass.) Wool Scouring Co. and for- 
merly with Eavenson & Levering Co., 
Camden, N. J., and the Philadelphia 


Wool Scouring & Carbonizing Co. 
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The Kaer 


HIS description of the various 

actions that take place within a 

kier during a regular pressure boil 
pictures but one definite case. The 
writer realizes fully that there are such 
large numbers of variable factors enter- 
ing into the boil, that to draw any gen- 
eral conclusions from this specific case 
would not be fair. However, it 1s be- 
lieved that the results described are 
fairly representative of work done under 
similar conditions. 

\ full account of the conditions under 
which this test was run is necessary in 
order to properly judge the results. The 
following are the factors which have a 
direct bearing on the reactions during, 
and the results following, the boil. 

(A) The Kier. This was the regular 
old-type Allen injector of two-ton ca- 
pacity Circulation was obtained by 
means of the injectors located at the 
lower ends of the spray pipes, of which 
there were four. It is here that the steam 
enters directly into the kier liquor and 
serves the double purpose of causing the 
circulation and heating the liquor. There 
was also an auxiliary heater, a perfor- 
ated pipe in the bottom of the kier, 
which was used during the first four 
hours in order t 
pressure more quickly. The pressure at 
which the goods were boiled was ap 
proximately 25-lb. gauge, equivalent to 
woo CF. 


(B) | he 


o bring the kier up to 


Fabric. In this instance the 


lot of goods consisted of 3,557 Ib. of 


absorbent crash towel material made 
ot a low-grade stock. rather dark in 
color and also mote) The warp varn 
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By Carl D. Brandt 


was hard twisted, while the filling was 
heavy and soft, more like roving than 
a finished yarn. In the gray, the 18-in. 
fabric weighed 4.15 yd. to the pound. 
(C) The Preliminary Treatment of 
the Cloth. After being sewed together 
the goods were wet out through soda- 
ash liquor of approximately 3° Tw., 
and plaited directly into the kier. No 
wash or steep of any kind was given, 
so all the original impurities contained 
in the goods were carried directly into 
the kier. The amount of soda ash car- 
ried into the kier by the goods during 
this saturation equaled 75 lb., and this 
must be considered as a part of the total 
alkali present in the kier during the boil. 
(D) The Kier Charge. The total vol- 
ume of the make-up liquor charge 
equaled 950 gal., and contained 100 Ib. 
of 76° caustic soda and 40 lb. of 42 
silicate of soda. The customary prac- 
tice of bringing the liquor up to boiling 
temperature before entering the kier was 
not followed in this case, and the liquor 
was entered directly after being thor- 
oughly mixed, at a temperature of 55° F. 
This caused an increased steam con 


Boil 


sumption during the first two or three 
hours, and also delayed the kier in 
reaching the point of constant pressur: 
In addition to the make-up charge of 
950 gal., there is a further volume of 
450 gal. of liquor carried into the kier 
by the goods during saturation or wet 
ting-out. Therefore, the total amount 
of liquor in the kier at the start equals 
1,400 gal., and the chemicals total 100 Ib, 
caustic soda, 75 lb. soda ash, and 40 Ib. 
silicate of soda. 

Samples of the gray and of the boiled 
fabric were retained for inspection and 
comparison. Samples of liquor were 
withdrawn from the kier at definite in- 
tervals, and these were analyzed. The 
results were plotted and form the basis 
of the graphical log. 


Explanation of Chart 


Five curves will be found upon the 
accompanying chart. To make the 
meaning of these clear, a brief explana 
tion of each one might be of advantage. 

Increase in Water Content. This 
curve represents the rate of steam con- 
densation within the kier, and it will be 
seen that at the end of twenty hours 
there was, in addition to the original 
1,400 gal., 640 gal. more, or a total of 
2,040 gal. of liquor. The steam was 
measured accurately by the use of a 
Bailey steam meter placed in the feed 
line leading to the kier. 

Alkalinity. These curves were found 
by titrating samples of the liquor and 
plotting the values so obtained. The 
total was further split up so as to illus- 
trate the difference in action of the two 


IN TWO-TON KIER—3557 LBS. KINCAID CRASH 
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stituents; namely, the caustic 
«ia aud the soda ash. The silicate 
values were disregarded since they were 
yer small. 


Residue 


Re in Liquor. Accurate deter- 
minations of the solids left on evapora- 
on were made of each sample. These 
values naturally include the weights of 
the chemicals used at the start, plus 
vhatever matter was removed from the 
fabric 

Temperature. This is not shown di- 
rectly on the chart but may be judged 
from the curve, “Increase in Water Con- 
tent.” It will be seen that this curve 
starts to swing off as a straight line at 
the end of six hours. This represents 
the time that the kier attained maximum 
From actual record, there was 
practically a steady rise of 50° F. during 
each of the first four hours. 

The length of boil, 20 hr., might seem 
rather long but it was made so inten- 
for purposes of observation. 
By careful checking of the fabric as it 
was taken from the kier, it was found 
that it had lost 10.7% by weight, while 
the shrinkage was 4% in width and 
130 in length. This high shrinkage in 
length was due to the fact that meas- 
urements were taken before the goods 
had been subjected to any tension what- 
ver. After being run through the cus- 

iry washing and finishing processes, 
his shrinkage was eliminated, and, in 

t, the goods showed a gain of 4% 
ver the gray length. The boil-out ob- 
was very good and an excellent 
hite was secured by giving one light 

mic treatment, followed by a sour 
ind washing. 


pressure. 
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Observations 


by a slight amount of calculating, it 
might be shown that the following con- 
litions would exist in the kier at the 
Start : 


(1) Maximum amount of solids put 
the kier in the form of chemicals— 
approximately 16 grams per liter. 
: ae 
(2) Maximum alkalinity due to caus- 
tic soda—0.65% Na.( a 
(3) Maximum alkalinity due to soda 


0.35% Na,O,,. 
(4) Maximum alkalinity due to sili- 
‘ate —0.0497 Na,O.,. 
Or a total maximum alkalinity of 


1.04% Na,O,. 
it will be noted that during the first 
the total alkalinity together with 
the caustic alkalinity rose to a maximum 
pot. This was undoubtedly due to the 
it a small amount of water had 
ised to rinse out the tank contain- 
kier charge, and had_ been 
| over after the liquor, causing a 
in the bottom of the kier from 
iunples were drawn. The alka- 
ue to the soda ash built up gradu- 
ie to the fact that it had to be 
ut of the goods by the liquor as 
ited through. 
iv mind the important points 
out by these curves are the 


hat the caustic reacts chemically 
rts its vigorous action once it 


temperature of about 100° F. 








This is shown by the rapid drop after 
the first hour. 

(2) That the carbonate remains 
chemically inactive and whatever benefit 
derived from its use is due to its 
physical action only. It will also be 
noted that the curve rises to a point 
almost 33% above the calculated maxi- 
mum alkalinity. This might be due to 
the conversion of some of the caustic 
to the carbonate. 

(3) That chemically there is very 
little change of conditions after the 
eigth hour. Also at this point there is 
present in suspension in the liquor a 
total of 416 lb. solid matter, while at the 
end of the boil this amount has been 
increased to but 443 Ib. One might 
judge from these facts that the boil 


is 


could be stopped at the end of the eight 
hours with good results. This was done 
on a later lot, but results were poor. 
Goods were motey and uneven and the 
final white obtained was poor. 

(4) That the waste liquor as run out 
of the kier at the end of the boil was 
594% of the strength of the original, 
even with the increase in quantity due 
to steam dilution. 

(5) That but 154% of the alkali put 
into the kier at the start was used up. 

(The author would like to hear from 
anyone who has done similar work, 
whether results agree with those given 
or not. He may be addressed as fol- 
lows: Carl D. Brandt, Box 102, Bonds- 
ville, Mass.) 


Brick Houses for Mill Villages 





Southern Manufacturers Providing 


Better Homes for Workers 


By R. C. 
eS . new textile mill village 
developments in the South have 


received favorable attention because of 
the attractive and economical use of 
brick in the construction of houses for 
operatives. Years experience with 
maintenance costs required by the 
cheaper types of houses have led some 
of the outstanding mills to decide upon 
brick for recent additions to their vil- 
lages, while two leading rayon concerns 
have specified brick for their employes’ 
cottages. 

Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. 
C., erected forty brick houses as part of 
a modernization program involving 600 
homes. The initial group of cottages 
were firred, lathed and plastered, and 
finished complete, with the exception of 
the plumbing, electric wiring and light 
fixtures, for approximately 13% to 
16% above the bids submitted on frame 
houses of similar size. 

In considering the cost of painting 
frame houses as compared with brick 
houses, Boger and Crawford stated that 
sheeted houses at their spinning mill in 
Lincolnton, N. C., could be painted for 
$75, whereas their brick cottages could 
be painted for only $15. It is customary 
with them to paint operatives’ homes 


ot 


Maultsby 

every two years, so the brick houses 
showed a saving in painting costs of 
$60 every two years, which soon com- 
pensated for the larger initial cost of 
the brick construction. 

In addition to the lower painting costs 
over a period of years in the case of 
brick houses, the mills find the'saving in 
fire insurance rates a consideration of 
prime importance. The workers are 
more comfortable in severe weather and 
can heat their homes more economically 
because of the insulating qualities pos 
sessed by brick walls. 

The American Enka Corp., Asheville, 
N. C., recently erected 86 brick houses 
as part of their model industrial com- 
munity; while the American Chatillon 
Corp., Rome, Ga., have likewise adopted 
brick for employe housing. In some 
instances it was found that the use of 
brick for this purpose required an initial 
expenditure of less than 10% above the 
cost of first class sheeted or shingled 
houses of similar size. The readiness 
with which textile manufacturers have 
favored brick construction for village 
developments presages a _ widespread 
return to the materials used in some of 
the southern mill villages more than 30 
vears ago. 


Lay 





Mill houses of Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
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Secondary Uses for Cotton Bags 





Shows Household Value After 


Original Service as Container 


By Murray E. Crain 


EXTILE manufacturers who are 

interested in trends in the consum- 
ing field will be surprised at the work 
being done by the Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of Chicago, which 
is a member of The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, and which is doing some start- 
ling things in the way of changing con- 
sumer habits and preferences. 

The association was the prime mover 
in the formation of the Household 
Science Institute, which has offices in 
Chicago and Brooklyn, and which is 
teaching the women of the country how 
to make garments and household ap- 
purtenance and knick-knacks out of the 
humble flour, feed, or cement bag. So 
successful has the Household Science 
Institute been, that there is definite 
evidence that a certain amount of gar- 
ment business is being taken from the 
usual channels—i.e., the garment manu- 
facturer, jobber and retailer—and re- 
placed by garments made in the home 
from bags of various kinds. 

The Textile Bag Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation began operations with no de- 
finite idea of teaching housewives how 
to utilize its products. It organized 
primarily to fight the competition of the 
paper bag, which was less expensive, 
and was destroyed after serving its 
original purpose of protecting a ship- 
ment. The cotton bag could be returned 
for credit, but the saving of bags and 
the return to the miller, cement manu- 
facturer or coffee roaster, entailed con- 
siderable work. There was also more 
or less irritation because of the stealing 
of bags and consequent differences in 
the amount of credit given and claimed. 





Garments from Bags 


At this juncture, the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers’ Association, of which T. 
O. Doremus is secretary 
Armstrong director of trade extension, 
encountered Mrs. J. L. Murray, of 
Bloomington, IIl., now heralded as the 
champion flour bag user of the country. 
Mrs. Murray has been making garments 
from flour and other bags for many 
years, and making them to such good 
effect that she had considerable prestige 
locally. The Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers’ Association decided to make this 
reputation national, and it forthwith put 


Mrs. Murray on its payroll to spread 
the gospel of garments from bags. 
rhis idea may seem somewhat fan- 


tastic to the uninitiated, but as a matter 
of fact, Mrs. Murray’s production com- 
pares favorable with that of the garment 
manufacturers with whom she is com- 
peting. As an example of the quality, 
utility and beauty of her work, the 
following letter from Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover will serve: 
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“My dear Mrs. Murray: So many 
thanks for your thought—and the 
beautifully made quilt. I think it 


would be very appropriate on the Lin- 
coln bed! What a use to make of flour 
sacks! And what a good idea to utilize 
the many flour bags that otherwise 
might be thrown away. With much 
appreciation for your thought, I am, 
Yours sincerely, Lou Henry Hoover.” 

The quilt was dispatched to the White 
House as an inaugural present. How- 
ever, it was not the first metamorphosed 
flour bag which had reached the White 
House. Shortly before the expiration 
of President Coolidge’s term of office, 
the ladies of the Millard Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Chicago, wished to 
show their approval and appreciation of 
his program of thrift and economy. The 
result was the construction of a pair of 
pajamas was undertaken. It took five 
bags to make the suit, at a cost of about 
50c. The cutting was planned so care- 
fully that no piecing was necessary. 

At the recent convention in Chicago 
of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, adjoining booths were occupied 
by The Cotton-Textile Institute and the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers’ Association. 
It was hard to tell which created the 
more interest. As far as the bag booth 
was concerned, Mrs. Murray was over- 
whelmed with invitations to lecture be- 
fore women’s organizations. She ac- 
cepted with pleasure. 


Made from Bags 


Here is a partial list of the articles 
made by Mrs. Murray from bags: 

Aprons, smocks, house dresses, beach 
coats, combing jackets, pajamas, romp- 
ers, children’s aprons, sun suits, middies, 
mattress covers, card table covers, 
luncheon sets, tray cloths, jelly strain- 
ers, handerchiefs, table runners, garment 
covers, laundry bags, shoe cases, broom 
covers, pot cloths, dish towels, dusters, 
bedspreads, pillows, curtains, pillow 
cases, ironing board covers, vanity table 
drapes, crib covers, toast pockets, bibs, 
stuffed animals, dolls, refrigerator bags, 
suitcase sets, collar and cuff sets, hand- 
bags, yardstick holders, book covers, 
dress form linings, hooked rugs, muffin 
covers, and bean bags. 

The necessary patterns may be se- 
cured from the Household Science In- 
stitute, of Brooklyn, for a nominal sum, 
usually about 15c. How to make most 
of the garments enumerated is told in a 
32-page booklet, about 250,000 copies of 
which have been distributed to date. In 
addition, a monthly sheet is issued from 
the Chicago office of the Household 
Science Institute. This is described as 
“a page of secrets let out on ways of 
using empty flour and feed bags. Di- 
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vulged for the benefit of home demon. 
strators, leaders, sewing teachers, house. 
wives, and other women who can 
appreciate thrift and ingenuity.” 

The ultimate goal of the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers’ Association is the crea- 
tion of a situation where no bags will be 
returned, but after being emptied, will be 
sold over the counter by the baker, 
grocer or fed dealer, yielding a profit, 
in addition to that on the sale of the 
contents. For instance, the usual credit 
for the return of flour bags is six cents, 
The association urges their sale at a 
retail price of ten cents, which is low 
enough to stimulate their use and high 
enough to give the retailer a profit. 

While this ideal situation will not be 
reached for some years, and possibly 
will never be seen in the cities, sub- 
stantial progress has been made, par- 
ticularly in the rural sections. A large 
number of bags is now being consumed, 
instead of being returned for re-use, 


Conference on Silk Weighting 


The American Home Economics As- 
sociation has taken the lead in the 
establishment of recognized standard 
methods for determining the weighting 
in silk and protection of the public by 
labeling of pure and weighted silks. A 
national conference of interested groups 
was held in New York City Thursday, 
July 25, under the auspices of the 
American Standards Association. The 
conference was expected to result in the 
appointment of a technical committee to 
suggest remedies for the evil of over- 
weighting. The association has recom- 
mended standardization of silk weight- 
ing and the protection of the consumer 
by labeling to indicate the percentage 
of weighting by voluntary agreement 
among manufacturers, finishers, dyers, 
and retailers as an alternative to com- 
pulsory regulation by legislation or by 
Government agencies. 

The New York Conference was held 
in the Engineering Societies Building 
and was attended by representatives of 
silk manufacturers, retailers, and many 
trade associations interested in the 
problem, and by official representatives 
of the American Home _ Economics 
Association, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and other groups rep- 
resenting the consumer. 





Senate Committee Now Playing 
with Tariff Bill 


With the tariff hearings before the 
Senate Finance Committee ending last 
week, industry has had its final chance 
to inject its views into tariff making. 
The decision now rests with the com- 
mittee which is now busily engaged in 
tearing up the House bill and fitting the 
pieces into a new pattern. While no 
one, including the Senators themselves, 
really knows what the amended bill will 
contain, it is generally presumed that 
the changes be downward. 

Foreign protests are being received 
as in past tariff readjustments but this 
time the minority party is making them 
a rather large issue. 


ult 
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Plan National Distribution Census 


Reduction of Overhead in Mer- 
chandise Distribution Ultimate Aim 


a reduction of overhead in 
merchandise distribution as the 
yltimate goal, a conference of economists 
and business men called by Robert P. 
Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, de- 
fined on July 17 the scope of the first 
national census of distribution for the 
purpose of directing the 1930 enumera- 
tion of outlets and sales along the lines 
that will produce the vital statistics so 
essential to improving distribution meth- 
ods. In drafting the plans for the 
census, the conference had before it a 
concise statement by F. M. Feiker, man- 
aging director of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., and chairman of the 
conference, setting forth the principal 
objectives of the census in relation to 
the uses for which it is intended. As 
outlined by Mr. Feiker these objec- 
tives are: 

To provide a statistical picture, or 
count of the number of distributors 
grouped as to class, as to size, as to 
number of employees and as to volume 
of business. 

A count and classification by estab- 
lishments of the volume of sales in 
various commodities to be classified by 
commodities, by geographical units, 
and by volume of sales as related to 
size of establishments, etc. 

The use of such statistics from the 
standpoint of those who produce com- 
modities for establishing market pos- 
sibilities and sales quotas both by groups 
of producers or by individual producers. 

The use of the statistics by trade 
association groups representing whole- 
sale and retail outlets which seek to 
analyze the relation between their 
volume and the volume of other com- 
modities or between sectional demands 
in one class of commodities. 


The use of the statistics by the indi- 
vidual distributor or producer who 
seeks to make comparison between his 
own volume of business and the volume 
of business of his group, either con- 
sidered nationally or, in the case of the 
retailer, locally. 

Use of the statistics by social and 
economic groups having as their objec- 
tive, studies in living costs, living stand- 
ards, etc., for establishing comparisons 
which they could put to broad public 
use. 

The conference went on record in 
favor of keeping the census within 
bounds permitting reasonable accuracy 
in enumeration. Holding that an at- 
tempt at too extensive coverage might 
defeat its purpose, the conference 
adopted a resolution recommending that 
the census should be restricted to mer- 
cantile establishments engaged primarily 
in the purchase and sale of commodities 
and similar establishments operated by 
manufacturers, and should not include 
service establishments. In drawing the 
line between mercantile and _ service 
establishments, the determining factor 
will be whether the bulk of revenue is 
derived from the sale of commodities or 
the sale of services. 

Dissatisfaction with the use of the 
word “distribution” as a title for the 
census was voiced by members of the 
conference. It was described as vague 
in meaning and after considerable de- 
bate the conference adopted a resolution, 
formally referring the matter to the 
attention of an executive committee to 
be appointed to consider the recommen- 
dations of the conference. During the 
course of the debate it was suggested 
that a title such as “census of mer- 


chandising distribution” might be more 
appropriate and better understood. 

No attempt was made by the con- 
ference to draw up the detailed sched- 
ules. These will be referred to the 
trade groups affected. The conference 
held that enumeration should be made 
of every discoverable mercantile estab- 
lishment but that the schedules used 
should be short and simple. Schedules 
requiring detailed information on sales 
may be used, but such statements will be 
requested only from mercantile estab- 
lishments having annual sales over a 
volume to be later established by the 
committee in consultation with Census 
Bureau officials. With reference to ex- 
ported and imported commodities it was 
agreed that no attempt should be made 
to classify them separately. 

The distribution census will embrace 
retail and wholesale sales of consumers’ 
goods and the sales to industry and 
inter-industrial sales of raw materials, 
semi-processed goods, plant equipment 
and supplies. As regards the census of 
wholesale sales of consumers’ goods, the 
enumeration will be restricted to sales 
by wholesale merchants and manufac- 
turers’ wholesale branches. This arbi- 
trary classification will exclude commis- 
sion agents, manufacturers’ agents, and 
merchandise brokers. The omission 
of these distributors was recognized by 
the conference as a deficiency to be 
remedied in later censuses. An attempt 
will be made to cover these outlets as 
far as possible in the 1930 census of 
manufacturers. 

Sales of industrial commodities will 
be treated separately from the sales of 
consumers’ goods but the conference 
recommended that the same principles 
should be applied. The conference will 
convene again in September to review 
the progress that has been made in the 
meantime. Preparation of the schedules 
will be carried out by the Census Bu- 
reau along the lines indicated by the 
conference. 


Cotton Industry Activity Index for June 


HERE was a decrease of a little 
over one billion active spindle 


_™ hours operated by the cotton-tex- 
tile industry in June as compared with 
May, and of approximately 100,000 bales 
in the amount of cotton consumed, but 
the latter decrease was 14.6%, whereas 


activity, as figured in the TEXTILE 
Wor.p index, decreased only 9.9% ; with 
the index figured on a basis of average 


activity 
decrease in June was only 5.6%. 
ther: 
mucl 
the 

1921, 
boon 


Wor 


Dont 
poin 


per day for each month the 
Fur- 
ore, the activity last month was 
the greatest for any June since 
ictivity indexes were started in 
with the exception of June in the 
vear of 1927, when the TEXTILE 
iD index stood at 124, or only 6 
higher than the index for last 


mont! 
mol 


lt is apparent that the relatively 


‘arger decrease in cotton consumption 
June than in spindle activity for 


during 


the whole country was due to the fact 
that the greatest decrease in spindle 


INDEX OF ACTIVITY 


Based upon average of active spindle hours per active 
spindle for period £ eptember, 1921 to July, 1922, 
100—226 


Cotton 

U.S. States N.E. Mass N.C. 
June, 1922. 109 122 90 86 128 
June, 1923.... 107 130 85 84 131 
June, 1924.... 81 96 63 62 93 
June, 1925.... 105 125 83 83 129 
June, 1926. 106 124 84 84 130 
June, 1927. 124 146 98 96 149 
June, 1928. 112 127 88 86 124 

1928-29 

August........ 117 132 92 94 125 
September..... 109 124 85 84 121 
Octower....... Va7 150 93 89 148 
November..... 123 146 92 91 145 
December..... 112 127 92 90 116 
Jemmey..s.s.. U2 156 100 98 155 
February...... 117 137 90 87 135 
March........ 127 147 100 99 146 
Races sce. See 148 98 96 147 
May..... 131 153 101 99 152 
oO ee 118 136 92 91 132 
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activity was in the South where the 
bulk of the coarse goods mills are lo- 
cated; the latter decrease was 11% and 
was identical with the percentage de- 
crease in active spindle hours operated, 
whereas activity in New England de- 
creased only 8.9% and in Massachusetts 
only 8%. The decrease in the activity 
index for North Carolina was 13.15% 
which approximates rather closely to 
the total percentage decrease in cotton 
consumption. 

The contraction in production dis- 
closed by last month’s figures shows 
that the trend is in the right direction, 
and the depression following the un- 
warranted activity of the first half of 
1927 is so fresh in the minds of most 
manufacturers as to raise the hope that 
the majority will maintain and increase 
the production curtailment started last 
month. 
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No Combed Yarn Merger 


Spinners Say Consolidation Is Not 
in Prospect 





PHILADELPHIA. — During the last 
week prominence was given in the daily 
press to an article which stated that a 
merger of approximately 60% of the 
combed spindles of the country was 
about to take place, names of several 
combed spinners of importance being 
mentioned. Officials of these concerns 
have been interviewed and other combed 
spinners questioned and there is noth- 
ing developing at the present time, ac 
cording to these factors, that justified 
the announcement that a merger of this 


+ 


type Was near. 
See Merger Remote 


While admitting conversations had 
taken place during the last two years, 
which had been previously reported in 


these columns, between combed spinners 


in the vicinity ot Gastonia, one of the 
largest, and without whom such a 
merger could probably not take place, 


states that so far as he can see such a 
merger is further from being consum- 
mated than at any time within this 


period. 

his does not mean they have come 
0 the conclusion such a merger of a 
percentage of the sales combed 
spindles would be inadvisable, but rather 
hey have found so many technical ob- 
stacles in 


It 
large 


ringing a merger of this type 
to a successful conclusion they have de- 
cided not to press the matter further for 
the time being. It is possible the diff- 
culties will be ironed out in the future, 
but at the present time there is nothing 
upon which to base any prediction as to 
when. 


Spinners’ Position Better 


One reason for the decline in interest’ 
of a merger of combed yarn spinners 
has been the improvement in the selling 
centers during the last vear and a half. 
lor several years previous to. that 
combed yarns were selling at cost or in 
that neighborhood and spinners were 
burdened with excessive stocks on which 
they usually were forced to take losses 
betore disposing ot them to weavers or 
to mercerizers., 


This situation had been adjusted and 


at the present time combed spinners in 
general report their stocks are smaller 
than they have been for a number of 


vears, certainly for the last three. 


1 


There 
is been little change in prices of two 
ply combed varns for the last four to 
ve months, indicating a degree of 
stability in this section of the yarn mar 
ket that was conspicuous by its absence 
previously, 


Several in the trade believe this im 


provement has had something to do with 
+} ] ] 


he decline in interest regarding a pos 


sible merger. here are 


several im 
portant tacters in the business who feel 
a merger of the type mentioned will im 
prove their position further but all admit 
that the prospects of bringing it about 
are poorer at present than they were a 
Veal ig) 
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Cooper Wells Sale to 
Cadet Co. Confirmed 


Seamless Hosiery Plant Will Be 
Operated as Separate Unit — 
W. M. Pepper to Be President 


The purchase of Cooper, Wells & Co., 
hosiery manufacturers of St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Decatur, Ala., by the invest- 
ment banking firm of Caldwell & Co., 
of Nashville, Tenn., on behalf of the 
Cadet Knitting Co., of Philadelphia, was 
confirmed by W. M. Pepper, president 
of the Cadet company, in New York on 


July 24. Mr. Pepper stated that the 
Caldwell firm purchased the Cooper 
Wells concern in the interest of the 


Cadet company; the bankers, he ex- 
plained, have large holdings in the newly 
acquired property. 

Cooper, Wells & Co., are extensive 
manufacturers of seamless hosiery, and 
also operate a full-fashioned department. 
The firm does $3,000,000 annual busi- 
ness, and has assets of $2,500,000. At 
the time of purchase, Mr. Pepper said, 
Cooper Wells had $800,000 cash on 
hand, against which there were no 
liabilities. Cooper Wells was organized 
in 1878, the chief figure in the develop- 
ment of the business through the follow- 
ing half-century being the late J. O. 
Wells, president of the company. The 
firm has more than 40 representatives. 

“The business will continue as in the 
past,” Mr. Pepper said, “except for two 
changes in executives. I will assume 
the presidency of the company, and E. 
J. Heitzberg, vice-president of Caldwell 
& Co., will be vice-president and treas- 
urer. It is our purpose to follow the 
same policies that made Cooper Wells 
so successful in the past, and there will 
be no changes in personnel.” 

The main plant of Cooper Wells is 
located at St. Joseph, where the seam- 
less hosiery is produced. Full-fashioned 
hosiery is made at the Decatur, Ala. 
plant. A point of importance in the deal 
is that the Decatur plant is but a short 
distance from Columbia, Tenn., where 
the Cadet company is building an ex- 
tensive full-fashioned plant. 





National Manufacturers Service, Inc. 

A recently organized Massachusetts 
corporation has a plan especially de- 
signed for the textile industry, and al 
ready favorably received by a number 
of fine cotton goods manufacturers, by 
which groups of plants would enter into 
a binding contract having punitive pro- 
Visions not to engage in what might be 
termed unfair trade practices, including 
selling below cost, granting other than 
standard discounts or allowances, ex- 
tending other than agreed credit terms, 


Cre. Che officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Robert A. B. Cook of Phipps, 
Durgin & Cook, Boston attorneys; vice- 


presidents N. H. Midgley, Providence, 
R. L., and John C. Shaw, Jr., who has 
been engaged in the cotton brokerage 
business in New Bedtord and Boston. 
The plan has been submitted by officials 
of the company to many manutacturers, 
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merchants, bankers and lawyers and ha; 
been so favorably received by a number 
of fine cotton goods manufacturers tha; 
it is understood an effort will be made 
to organize a sufficient group of such 
manutacturers in New England and py; 
it into effect. 

The service to be offered by the com. 
pany is explained by President Cook as 
follows: 

“The establishment of a uniform cost 
system and the ascertainment of the cost 
of the various products, with interest on 
investment, and the cost of our service. 
included as a part of the cost of such prod- 
ucts; the investigation and prosecution of 
unfair trade practices; the effective pre- 


vention of those who become subscribers 
to the service from engaging in unfair 
trade practices, as, for example, selling 


below their costs, granting improper re- 
bates, discounts and allowances, extending 
unwarranted credit terms, shipment of 
excessive quantities of merchandise, and 
such other acts as might also be com- 
mitted for the purpose of lessening com- 
petition, injuring a competitor, or de- 
moralizing trade conditions. Besides, we 
will gather and distribute trade statistics, 
provide credit insurance for those wh 
wish it, as well as Federal and State legis- 
lative service, supervise credits, and in this 
and other directions supplement the ac- 
tivities of trade associations, with whom we 
are prepared to and would co-operate to 
the very fullest. 

“We have arranged for the employment 
of the ablest cost accountants to assist us 
in our work, and if our negotiations wit! 
the fine industry are successfully 
concluded, we are reasonably assured of th 
services, as manager and director of that 
department, of one of the outstanding men 
of the industry, as well as the services of 
a prominent bank official as a director of 
credits.” 


goods 


Wool Growers Rates on 


By-Products Opposed 


Claiming that the tariff rates proposed 
to the Senate Finance Committee by 
wool growers on wool waste and other 
wool by-products would be prohibitive 
Eben S. Cleveland, secretary of the 
Manufacturers Textile Association ol 
Worcester County, Mass., has addressed 
a circular letter to members under date 
of July 20 analyzing the probable effect 
of such duties and urging members to 
stand pat on the rates in the House 
bill. Members are also urged to bring 
the situation to the attention of their 
Senators and Congressmen. 





Steering Committee for N.A.C.M 
Group Meeting 


The steering committee for the group 
meetings of cotton mill superintendents 
and overseers, to be conducted under the 
auspices of the National Association 0! 
Cotton Manufacturers, held its first 
meeting last Wednesday and the pro- 
gram and date tor the first meeting wl! 
be announced in the near future. joln 
F. Reardon, agent of the Grosvenor 
Dale (Conn.) Co., is chairman, the other 
members being J. Frank Morrissey, 
superintendent Interlaken Mills, Harts, 
R. I., and Fred Taylor, superintendent 


Firestone Cotton Mills, Fall Rivet and 


New Bedtord, Mass. 


iu 
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Plaids and Checks More Popular 


Men’s 


Wear Suiting Analysis Shows 


Decline of Stripes—Browns Lead Grays 


TRIPES and plaids are coming into 

jopularity and the demand for sub- 
dued stripes is falling off, according to 
the latest analysis of fall suiting orders 
issued by the Wool Institute. This is 
hased on actual orders for more than 
150,000 pieces of Fall 1929 men’s wear 
suitings, and was mailed to approxi- 
mately 4,500 mills, selling agents, re- 
ilers and manufacturers of men’s cloth- 
g, and jobbers of woolens. In the 
neighborhood of 2,250,000 suits will be 
made from these pieces and shipped to 
retail stores throughout the country dur- 
ing July and August. 

In a letter to member mills, Bart 
Murray, men’s wear stylist of the Insti- 
tute, says in part: 


ta 
in 


1 
1 


“Swings in the style cycle are 
gradual. If figures show the trend is 
toward a certain style idea, and away 
from others, the change in the demand 


will not make itself felt abruptly 
everywhere. 
“Classifications into which styles 


are grouped for the purpose of these 
analyses are so broad that any indi- 
vidual mill might report sales of its 
entire output on but one pattern or 
color theme, if such a thing were 
possible, without noticeably affecting 
these monthly figures. 

“However, when the sales of the 
entire market are concentrated, as 
they sometimes have been, to the ex- 
tent that more than sixty per cent of 
the total business was booked on one 
particular type of styling, extra and 
unwarranted price competition hurt 

and clothiers alike. 

‘That is what happened to subdued 
stripes in worsteds recently, for ex- 


ample, and to those so-called ‘col- 
legiate’ patterns in cassimeres and 
cheviots a few seasons ago. 

“Repetition of such conditions can 
be prevented if millmen will study 
these figures each month. 

“One object of this analysis is to 
provide mills with an _ accurate 
monthly record of the extent to which 
each type of styling has been sold in 
the market. Millmen can set their 
own ‘danger mark’ for stripes or 
plaids or whatever they are running 
on, and when the figures indicate the 
proper time, can get out from under 
before the market is glutted with mer- 
chandise so similar in character that 
prices must be cut to sell it.” 

The accompanying table is the detailed 
analysis and shows the April and May 
figures for comparison. 


Mills Mill Resumes 


Settlement Ends Recent Labor 
Troubles in South Carolina 


RICHMOND, Va.—Operations have 
been resumed at Mills Mill, Greenville, 
S. C., after a strike which started on 
May 30. Thursday afternoon, July 18, 
at 1 o’clock, the striking operatives re- 
sumed their work without demon- 
stration. 

Settlement of the issues, which have 
kept the employes and employers apart 
for more than two months, was reached 
when H. A. Ligon, president and treas- 
urer of the mill, through H. E. Thomp- 
son, member of the South Carolina State 





Orders 
April, May June, 
I CY WORSTEDS Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent 
S 79 7\ 68 
} 9 15 17 
5 eave effects. ; 8 7 7 
( 2 4 6 
ts 2 3 2 
100 100 100 
Orders 
CY WORSTEDS Apri!, May, June, 
Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent 
Gr : 39 33 32 
Dr i tan 34 36 36 
vie ; 26 30 30 
Ml is : | 1 2 
100 100 100 


THE WOOL INSTITUTE, INC. 
ANALYSIS OF FALL SUITING ORDERS 
Percentages of Patterns and Colors 


PATTERNS 


Orders 
FANCY WOOLENS April, May, June, 
(Under 1.50 per Yd.) Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent 
Stripes 56 61 61 
Plain and small weaves 34 32 29 
Plaids 5 5 7 
Checks....... 5 2 3 
100 100 100 
COLORS 
Orders 
FANCY WOOLENS April, May, June, 
(Under 1.50 per Yd.) Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent 
Gray 38 35 32 
Brown and tan 49 52 49 
|| Blue 12 11 17 
Miscellaneous | 2 2 
100 100 100 
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Board of Conciliation, agreed that there 
was to be no discrimination against any 
employee desiring to return to work. 

Under the settlement, operatives of 
the plant were required to report to their 
overseers Thursday morning, in order 
that all persons on the day shift could be 
at their positions, ready to start exactly 
at 1 o'clock. 

The proposition Mr. 


presented by 





Members of the National 


Raw Silk Exchange are 
greatly interested in a new 
“crop” of raw silk now in 


the making on the ex- 
change floor. 
The exchange a_ short 


time ago placed on display 
a small box containing 
about 15 silkworms, laid in 
a stock of mulberry leaves, 
and built a miniature tree 
in the box on which the 
worms spun their cocoons. 
The silk moths have just 
hatched out, mated, and are 
now laying eggs for the 
next crop. 

Thus far, there has been 
no trading in the “futures” 
of the exchange’s home 
crop, although some of the 
more speculatively inclined 
among the floor brokers 
are laying wagers on the 
probable “production.” 


Ligon was accepted by members of the 
Mills Mill textile union at an official 
meeting Wednesday afternoon, but it 
was explained that the proposition was 
tended all employes of the mill and 
not to any special group. 


; ; Orders . 
FANCY WOOLENS April, May, June, 
(Over 1.50 per Yd.) Per Per Per 

Cent Cent Cent 

Stripes 65 56 44 
Plain and small weaves 20 37 46 
Plaids + 5 8 
Checks 1 2 2 
100 100 100 

Orders 

FANCY WOOLENS April, May, June 
Over 1.50 per Yd.) Per Per Per 

Cent Cent Cent 

Gray 40 36 37 
Brown and tan 48 53 49 
Blue 10 10 13 
Miscellaneous 2 I | 
100 100 100 
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Indian Cotton for Indian Burlaps 


S the Manufacturers Record in its issue of July 18 
f . . . . . 
4 & merely compounded its previous distortion and mis- 


representation of TExTILE Wortp’s arguments against 


a burlap tariff, instead of reprinting our editorial of 


May 25 and allowing its readers to draw their own 


conclusions, as suggested by us editorially June 22, and 


as Mr. Lavelle McCampbell, chief proponent of a burlap 
tariff, has 


seen fit to present. this attack of 


Manufacturers Record in his brief to the Senate Finance 


garbled 
Committee, we shall summarize briefly the reasons why 
we believe an approximately prohibitive tariff on jute 
burlaps would prove a serious menace to the domestic 


cotton and cotton-textile industries. and of 


even tem- 
porary benefit to only 


1.—If 


making a 


small sections of both. 


effective, as claimed by its proponents, in 


market in this additional 


country for an 
million to a million and a half bales of cotton annually it 
would stimulate abnormally the growth of short, low- 
grade cottons, which cottons already are overproduced, 
and would discourage and restrict the production of 1 
to 15 inch cottons, the price of which has become rela- 
tively high because of an inadequate supply. 

¢.—In normal years of supply and demand it would 
tend to raise the price of all cottons, and short crop 
years the advance might be as much as one to five cents 

pound as claimed by its proponents. 

3.—The only manufacturers to benefit directly would 
be those equipped to produce osnaburgs and other coarse 
cloths, and at the maximum would provide full em- 
ployment to only a few hundred thousand spindles and 
a few thousand looms. 

The effects of the 


proposed duties upon the domestic 


and foreign jute industry, upon the bag trade and other 
users of burlaps including agriculture and the ultimate 
consumer, have not been 


advanced by us opposition 


arguments. It is sufficient from the standpoint of 
domestic cotton growers and manufacturers as a whole 
crime of the 


first magnitude to thus encourage the growth of the least 


to know that it would be an economic 


riceded and least useful cottons at the expense of most 


useful and scarcest cottons, and that it is selfishness of 


an extreme character for a small group of manufacturers 
to seek the rehabilitation and expansion of their business 
at the expense of the 


industry as a whole. 


Frankly, we are not as optimistic regarding the 


ultimate benefits to either domestic growers of short, low 


grade cottons or manufacturers of 


coarse cotton bag 


eoods, of the proposed seven cent duty on burlaps as 


are its proponents. Indian jute growers and manufac- 


hold 


particular 


turers will make tremendous sacrifices to their 


argest market, if mnecessarv, and if the 
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domestic cotton growers and manufacturers mentioned 
gain a market for an additional 500,000 bales ann ually 


it will be surprising. This increased world use of cotton 


would be sufficient to add mz iterially to the manuf 
turing cost of cotton 


ac- 
1 short crop years, even though 
manufacturers of the coarse cotton cloths substituted for 
burlaps should forget their tender solicitude for the 
domestic grower of short, low grade cottons and _ seek 
the cheapest source of such supply—India. 

\s a tariff on cotton could not be made permanently 
effective no good protectionist could object to a pro- 
tective duty on burlaps if assured that its sole 
would be 


result 


to substitute Indian raw 


importations of an 
material for an Indian manufacture, but it is difficult 
their perennial 
enthusing over 


to visualize southern cotton growers, 


advocate, the Manufacturers Record, 


Indian cotton for Indian burlaps. 





O:.——___—_——_— 


Long Staple Cotton Compensatories 


LTHOUGH the objective of the proponents of so- 
called protective tariff rates upon long staple cotton 

is an embargo they have unable to advance’ a 
logical argument against adequate compensatory duties 
upon imported yarns and fabrics containing long staple 
cotton. Although the proponents of such a tariff may 
be dyed-in-the-cotton free-traders they are obliged to 
masquerade as protectionists and are obliged to swallow 


been 


that basic principle of protectionism that requires manu- 
factured goods to ¢ arry compensatories for raw material 
duties. 


Having accepted compensatories as a basic principle 
of the protective tariff policy they find themselves im- 
paled upon the horns of a dilemma. If compensatory 
silks, rayons, 
imported textiles containing long staple 
adequate, or not less than 40 per cent above 
the cotton duties, then the resultant compound duties 


will allow continued importation and use by domestic 


rates upon imported 


linens or other 


cottons, woolens, 


cottons are 


manufacturers of foreign long staple cottons, and there 
being no suitable substitute for most of these imported 
cottons, the only change in the situation is that domestic 
consumers will be obliged to pay higher prices for goods 
containing such cottons. 

Sut it is the impracticability, 
of effectively 


if not the impossibility, 
duties 
imported goods cont: ning long staple cottons that must 
defeat the demand for such duties, unless Congress is 


administering compensatory upon 


prepared to put into effect embargo duties upon long 
staple manufacturers of 


yarns and cloths requiring such cotton at the mercy ol 


cottons and leave domestic 
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joreigit Competitors. Compensatory duties would re- 
ire a blanket clause in each of the textile schedules 
providing that yarns and cloths made wholly or in part 
of long staple cottons should pay upon the value of such 
part 40% more than the existing duty on long staple 
cotton. It would be difficult enough to estimate the 
value of that component part of these yarns and fabrics, 
but it would be far more difficult and frequently im- 
possible to determine those imports that contain cotton 
of original lengths qualifying for the compensatory 
luties. If for no other reason the Senate Finance 
Committee, like the House Ways and Means Committee, 
will have the wisdom to see that tariff duties upon long 


staple cottons short of an embargo are impractical. 


on 


The Penalty of Efficiency 


HAT the numerous units of the cotton-textile im- 

dustry are so highly individualistic as to prevent or 
handicap cooperative and other group efforts to control 
a productive capacity that is in excess of normal con- 
suming demand, as well as the price fluctuations that 
are a result of acute competition, is described by 
Dr. C. T. Murchison, professor of economics at the 
University of North Carolina, as the major problem of 
the industry, and in this conclusion he is in agreement 
with practically all who have given thoughtful study to 
the situation. But it is surprising to find an economist, 
who must be acquainted with the old economic law of 
the survival of the fittest, holding that efforts to increase 
manufacturing efficiency in an industry so highly indi- 
vidualistic will be translated into greater output and 
lower prices, thus rendering an originally bad condition 
much worse. 

lf increased efficiency tends to expand production 
and lower prices and is therefore undesirable, it may be 
fair to inquire what percentage decrease in average 
manufacturing efficiency will be required to adjust pro- 
ductive capacity to the normal consuming demand? 
That query discloses the absurdity of the theory. It also 
reminds us that only efficient mills can long survive such 
acute competition as has featured most branches of the 
textile industry for many years. Natural economic laws 
are responsible for the urge to greater efficiency, and 
ultimately the most efficient mills will be the only 
survivors. 

During this process of economic evolution it is true, 
as Dr. Murchison states, that many of the marginal and 
sub-marginal mills will be bought up by stronger 
organizations at such low prices that, when rendered 
more efficient, their low production cost, due to sub- 
normal overhead, will make lower selling prices possible. 
But the greater the efficiency of the strongest mills the 
larger the number of marginal and sub-marginal mills 
that must go into bankruptcy because of obsolescence. 

hobo once approached Voltaire for a franc, and to 
‘oltaire’s inquiry of why he should give him alms the 


loho replied “So that I may eat.” “But why should you 





eat?” 
hobo, to which Voltaire replied: “But it is not necessary 
that you live.” 
problem of the textile industry is accentuated by the fact 
that there are considerable numbers of mills that are 
living, yet dead, and the quickest way for the industry 
to rid itself of such destructive competition is to so 
increase the average efficiency of the whole industry as 
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asked Voltaire. “So that I may live,” said the 


The production and price control 


to complete their demise. 


“Or 


Seamless vs. Full-Fashioned 


AME FASHION has a way of keeping the style 

whirligig turning in such manner that it sometimes 
results in retributive justice to those temporarily injured 
by her whims. The vogue of short skirts temporarily 
consigned women’s seamless hosiery to oblivion and 
gave the field to the full-fashioned manufacturers. 

The latter apparently forgot that seamless manufac- 
turers were waiting for an opening to break into this 
part of the market, and made the serious blunder of 
“sun 


‘ 


‘ 93 
sun tan, 


Presto, the bare 


marketing shades termed variously 

blush,” “beach tan,” “sun bronze,” ete. 
leg fad results, and those young ladies whose natural 
fear the 
ravages of mosquitoes and other insects, are pleased to 
find that they can retain their modesty and keep in style 
with Dame Fashion by wearing these modish colors in 
seamless hosiery without the full-fashioned seam. 

The seamless machinery builders found it possible to 
develop a mock-seam that full-fashioned 
hosiery, and now it is up to the full-fashioned machinery 
builders to develop a mock-seamless effect for flesh and 


modesty forbids such an exposure, or who 


simulated 


tan shades of women’s hosiery. 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: Due to a sustained rise in 
cotton, the piece goods market staged a good advance 
last week. A large volume of gray goods was disposed of, 
and more could have been sold except for the unwilling- 
ness of mills to sell for late deliveries at current prices. 
Price advances were the general rule although profit mar- 
gins received little benefit due to a disproportionate rise in 
the staple. Colored goods sales show improvement although 
flannel and chambray prices have been unsatisfactory. 

Wool Textile Markets: Tropical openings for 1930 
were the center of last week’s market interest although 
list prices meant little as pre-season business had been 
transacted at insides depending on volume. Good 
demand for single worsted yarns for knitting; weaving 
interest quiet. 

Kmt Goods Markets: Slight let-up in heavyweight 
underwear demand. “Bare leg” hosiery demand still 
strong; full-fashioned steady; men’s lines rather quiet. 

Silk Textile Markets: Raw silk held firm all week. 
Thrown silk softer, with some underselling. Spun silk 
market firm, with fair demand. Broadsilk weavers re- 
port active call for fall lines. 























Humidity and T 


OST men who are interested in 
the technical properties of yarns 

seem to have some theory ot 
yarn structure and of its behavior under 
various conditions. New scientific facts 
are therefore of interest, in this instance 
to supplement the familiar and rapidly 
growing realization that the humidity 
of the atmosphere has very important 
effects on textiles, both in manufacture 
and afterwards. The increasing use of 
textile testing and _ specifications 
makes it imperative to understand both 
the nature of these effects and their 
causes. 

Differences in strength are so great 
that, before the influence of humidity 
was taken into account, a fabric might 
actually be rejected one day, but ac- 
cepted on the next if there was an in- 
atmospheric moisture 


also 


crease 1n over 


night. The following figures showing 
strength changes have been reported 
for fabrics made from cotton textile 


fibres and weighing not over four ounces 


to the square yard: 

te Sh Oe aa ee tt ().2 Plus 
PRR Rae eh oe ee a ah hae a Oe u4 6 
RN i or AN RS hl 0.4 

MG OC GAswen eta auneee ease Ra 
RR I ce Cee ld hae on 0.6 Minus 


Each figure represents the percentage 
gain in strength for an increase of 1% 
in relative humidity. Silk becomes 
weaker instead of stronger and the ef- 
fect is most pronounced between 50 and 
90% relative humidity. Oddly, it 1s 
stronger wet than at 90%. 

Usually a fabric is either at a maxi- 
mum or minimum when wet, thus pro- 
viding a standard of reference. This is 
not the same as the strength in a satur- 
ated atmosphere, for wetting seems to 
introduce some new factor, possibly an 
increase in slip of one fiber on another. 

Humidity affects the 
bility for it causes changes in the fabric 
structure upon which the stretch de- 
pends Stretch hinges fundamentally 
upon crimp, which increases with mois- 


also extensi 


ture. There may also be an additional 
specific effect as with silk, which has 
an especially high extensibility. 
Less Effect on Mercerized 
Mercerized fabrics are but little af 
fected in strength by the humidity. The 


explanation goes back to the well-known 
characteristic of mercerized varn of be- 
ing reduced in diameter by the tension 
rhe 


and the swelling of the fibers 


whole effect is a closer fitting together 
and greater cohesiveness. Moisture 
trom. the atmosphere causes some de 


gree of swelling in a varn that has not 
mercerized, and thus brings the 
together, making the varn 
This effect has already been 
produced, and to a greater degree, by 


been 
fibers closer 


stronger 


mercerization, so the effect of the 

humidity appreciable sulting 
Cotton s usually increase in 
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extile Strength ... 


More Knowledge 
Is Needed 


By Westford 


strength by six or seven per cent for 


each increase of one per cent in the 
moisture which they contain. This 
small addition of moisture would not 


seem to cause enough swelling of fibers 
to account for such a large increase in 
strength. However, the claim has been 
made that the core of a cotton yarn is 
extremely hard, comparable in density 
with a high compression bale of cotton 
into which nails can be driven as in 
wood. If this is true, it can be seen 
that a slight increase in the tendency 
of fibers to expand with moisture might 
make a proportionately much greater in- 
crease in friction, and therefore in 
strength, than would naturally be ex- 
pected. 

Returning to fabrics, the changes in 
strengths for heavy weights are def- 
initely greater than for lighter weights. 
Variations like count and twist of yarns, 
and calendering of fabrics make but 
little difference. 

Heavy cotton fabrics are affected 1.8 
times as much by humidity as the lighter 
weights. The effect is almost entirely 
one of structure and is much more pro- 
nounced if small test pieces are used, 
showing that a result may be seriously 
influenced by the method of testing and 
that much more knowledge is needed on 
this whole phase of the subject. 


Cause of Differences 


One might naturally expect that mois- 
ture would have a softening effect and 
a weakening one on all fibers. It does 
in the cases of rayon, silk and wool, but 
as we have seen the vegetable fibers are 
strengthened. 

he effect is apparently due to their 
peculiar form of internal structure. The 
inner walls of these fibers are composed 
of numerous fibrils or minute fiber ele- 
ments running spirally around the fiber 
proper. Balls has found that the inner 
wall of Egyptian cotton is built up of 
about twenty-five layers, each consisting 
of about one hundred fibrils running 
spirally from one end of the fiber to 
the other. The fact that the fibrils are 
not regular throughout their length is 
taken to account for the 
strength with humidity. 

\s contributing evidence, it has been 
found that if a full length cotton fiber 
is tested for strength, then the two re- 
sulting pieces tested, then the four re- 
from this test, and so on, the 
final average strength may be as much 


increase in 
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as three times or more the strength 
already indicated. This might be due 
to irregularity in the fiber, the weakest 
points breaking first and leaving the 
strongest to be tested last, but Turner 
goes a little further. He believes that 
the individual fibrils vary in strength 
throughout their length like single 
yarns, and when put under tension, 
they draw together like the singles in 
a ply yarn, so that the strong places 
will support the weak ones. 

Another peculiar fact is that if single 
cotton fibers are twisted they become 
stronger, again implying that they act 
very much like ply yarns. 

Taking one more step, one of the 
most characteristic effects of humidity 


on fibers is causing them to swell. The 
swelling of the individual fibrils will 
also force them closer together and 


allow the strong places to support the 
weaker. Higher humidity means greater 
swelling and greater strengthening. 
The fibrils of mercerized cotton are 
probably already so completely swollen 
that the maximum strengthening has 
already taken place and humidity 1s 
without effect. Shrinkage, which is 
often very troublesome on wetting or 
laundering, is no doubt closely related 
to that effect caused by humidity. 
Humidity swells the fibers, which in 
turn increases the diameter of yarn and 
tends to shorten it, as well as increasing 
the crimp in the yarns in fabrics and 
thereby shrinking the piece. 
Weathering of Fabrics 
Textile fabrics in general lose their 
strength on exposure to the weather, 


the amount of loss depending chiefly on 
the length of the exposure and the in- 


tensity of sunlight. The fibers are 
changed and therefore the fabric. _ It 
weathered fabrics, such as cloth used 


for aircraft, tents, awnings, or sails are 
to be tested for strength, it will be 
found that the variations with humidity 
are different from those of the originals. 

In general, fabrics made from coarse 
varns have a_ greater resistance to 
weathering. Soiled-offt silk deteriorates 
very rapidly, and ramie and jute much 
more rapidly than cotton or flax. Ot! 
the last two, cotton is slightly superior. 
The tendering effect of weathering ap- 
pears greater as the relative humidity 
increases. * 

The main point is that weathering, 
even exposure of raw cotton in the field, 
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changes its properues somewhat and 
prevents the formulation of general rules 
regarding the behavior of cotton goods 
under different humidity conditions in 
service. It also prevents the establish- 
ment of such rules with more than an 
ipproximate validity for the testing 


lhe possible diminution of strength 





by exposure as well as by a dry or wet 
atmosphere should be taken into account 
in fixing specifications. 

(For much more information along 
these lines, see A. J. Turner, Journal 
of the Textile Institute, 19, T101, from 
which part of this material has been 
abstracted. ) 


Cleansing Glove-Silk Fabric 





Processes 


That Preserve Luster 


and Wearing Quality of Garments 


By T.. P. 


\LOVE-SILK fabric has one prop- 

J erty that makes it difficult to handle ; 
this is its ability to retain dirt and other 
foreign substances against the dissolving 
action of solvents. To be sure most any 
substance can be removed from the 
iabric if excessive amounts of dissolv- 
ing compounds are employed and the 
temperature kept at the boil until the 
desired results are obtained. But, what 
about the lustre and wearing quality of 
the finished garment? That is a horse 
of an entirely different hue. It is my 
contention, therefore, that cleansing 
liquors should sacrifice some of their 
strength and temperature to longer im- 
mersion and individual attention to 
stains. 

In general, the fabric may be divided 
into two varieties; the tram or soft, 
and the gum or hard. Combinations of 
the two are manufactured, of course; 
but the presence of hard silk in any 
quantity necessitates the handling of 
hat texture as all gum. 


Tendency to Roll 


lirst of all we must consider the 
preparation of the pieces before proces- 
sing of any kind is attempted. This 
‘loth has an extraordinary tendency to 
roll at the edges, and any processing 
with this condition present is going to 
require a waste of three or four inches 
ot material on each edge when cutting 
up. So the proper thing to do is to 
tack the edges to each other at points 
thout six inches apart along the entire 
edges, being sure that the roll is com- 
pletely out at the point of tacking. A 
ight erade of cotton thread should be 
ised for this, so the finishers may break 
the tacking without ripping the selvage. 
n doing this tacking, the face of the 
‘oth must be folded inward. Chafing 
's sometimes unavoidable, and this pre- 
reduces the defect on the face 
cloth to the minimum. The 
pieces are then sewed together end to 
nd, 11 the proper number and order for 
ich. The processing is then ready to 


( 


soft silk, customarily the most 
t to handle, will be discussed first. 
Nel the reader may find in this, and 
bsequent discussion on the gum 

some suggestions that may 
i trifle old-fashioned in this age 


Sheridan 


of rapid production; but I have applied 
them and found the results all that were 
desired. 


Treating Soft Silk 


The vat is first filled about one- 
quarter full of soft water and the water 
raised to a boil. About twenty pounds 
of olive oil soap are cut into thin flakes 
and added to the water. Boiling is then 
continued until the soap is thoroughly 
dissolved. The vat is then filled with 
soft water and the temperature held to 
approximately 140° F. The goods are 
now entered and given a 20 to 30 minute 
run, care being exercised to prevent the 
goods from becoming twisted. 

A careful examination should be given 
after this pass to detect unusual spots 
and dirtiness. This can be easily ac- 
complished by turning the reel slowly 
by hand and separately spreading each 
piece to its full width on the reel; that 
is, its full width as tacked together. Both 
sides of the piece must be examined. 
of course. When spots or other stains 
of uncommon character are encountered 
they should be treated with a mixture 
of equal parts of sulphonated olive oil 
and carbon tetrachloride, applying it to 
the offending part and vigorously rub- 
bing between the hands. 

After all the pieces have been thor- 
oughly looked over, allow another ten- 
minute pass in the soap liquor at the 
then temperature. Now apply steam, 
raise the liquor to 180° F., and work 
the goods for another fifteen minutes. 
Two rinses of 180° and 120° tempera- 
ture, respectively, will nearly always 
remove the soap. It is advisable to have 
half a pint or so of ammonia in the 
first rinse water. Additional waters may 
be given, of course, if required. After 
the cloth is thoroughly rinsed the goods 
are ready for dyeing. 


Hard Gum Silk 


Hard-gum silk is handled somewhat 
differently than the tram, and custom- 
arily needs less attention in cleansing. 
The presence of a large amount of gum 
in the fabric prevents foreign substances 
from becoming hardened into the tex- 
ture and makes it, therefore, compara- 
tively easy to remove stains. However, 
the same care that is advised for re- 
taining the luster and ultimate wearing 
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quality of the finished tram product is 
also advised here. When I say that this 
cloth needs less attention, | mean merely 
in taking out the spots, the dirt, the oil 
stains and the like; removing the natural 
gum is another question. There are 
several methods by which this gum may 
be entirely boiled out; but [ will mention 
only one or two of them. 

The one that is applied quite exten- 
sively, with more or less success, is the 
continuous boiling process. For this, 
from ten to twenty pounds of olive oil 
soap is used, with an addition of about 
a pound of sal soda. This would be to 
three hundred gallons of water. The 
boiling is then continued until the gum 
has completely disappeared from the fab- 
ric. The danger here is that the boiling 
may be prolonged after the gum has 
been removed, and the soda gets in a lot 
of injurions work on the silk. 

Some dyers substitute ammonia for 
the sal soda, with good results in re- 
moving the gum and a lesser chance of 
injuring the fabric. But even contin- 
uous boiling in this will take a lot of 
pep out of the silk and reduce the luster, 
noticeably. So I prefer a method which, 
while a little lengthy in processing time, 
is the best I have found for ideal results 
on this class of work, both as to clean- 
sing the gum and foreign matters and 
keeping that luster and lively “hand” 
so necessary to a high-class finish on 


glove silk. 
Slower but Safer Method 


For this process twenty pounds of 
olive oil soap and one-half pint of am- 
monia are employed to the 300 gallons 
of water. The soap is first thoroughly 
dissolved in the vat of soft water and 
the ammonia then added. The liquor is 
permitted to boil until the temperature 
is fairly evenly distributed and the in- 
gredients well mixed in the solution. 
The batch of goods is then entered and 
given a twenty- to thirty-minute run, 
care being taken to keep out twists. The 
cloth is then detached from the reel and 
completely sunk in the liquor. (Here | 
might say that the steam should be 
turned off when the dver is satisfied that 
the temperature is distributed and the 
ingredients mixed. ) 

In sinking the cloth precaution should 
be taken that all air-bubbles which 
might raise the goods to the surface are 
punched out. The batch should remain 
sunk over night, or at least 10 or 12 
hours. Two rinses of 180° and 140° F., 
with some ammonia in the first one, 
should suffice for removing the soap and 
the dissolved gum that may be clinging 
to the pieces. More rinses, if necessary, 
should be given. although two should 
remove every bit of the natural gum 
and dirt, with no detrimental effect on 
the cloth. If there should be a slight 
stiffness. which can be detected by cut- 
ting a small swatch from a piece and 
drying it, a short boil in soft water. with 
ammonia added in the same ratio as 
above. should correct the condition. 

[ have anplied these processes practic- 
ally and. though a little slow, they gave 
me the results which I desired. I can 
give them no better recommendation. 
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QUALITY PRODUCTION 
MADE POSSIBLE BY 
THE NEWEST OF RAYONS 


Du PonT diversifies its products still further for the 
benefit of the weaving and knitting arts. 


ACELE, a rayon by the acetate process, has these 
outstanding qualities 


FOR PRODUCTION: FOR QUALITY: 
1. Evenness of Denier. e; High Firsts. 
2. Great Elongation. 2. Uniformity in dyeing. 


3. When dyed possessing excep- 


«Je al ol s i i . . 
3. Natural Ela any tional color fastness. 


4. Softness. A. Superior Hand. 


Our Sales Service awaits your call, Du Pont Rayon Company, 


2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Cotton and Viscose Rayon... 
CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


Properties Compared 


are similar insofar as they both 

consist of pure cellulose, but they 
differ particularly in the fact that vis- 
cose fibers consist of regenerated cellu- 
lose. The following paragraphs giving 
interesting comparisons of some chem- 
ical and physical properties are ab- 
stracted from the Textile Recorder: 

Cotton fibers have a_ characteristic 
twisted ribbon-like form, and appear to 
be formed of concentric layers of cellu- 
lose (each layer being the result of a 
period of growth) enclosing a central 
canal or lumen adapted for conveying 
the nutriment required by the growing 
fiber. In contrast to this, a viscose fiber 
is rod-like, generally having an indented 
circular cross section and appears to 
consist of structureless cellulose. 

The outer cellulose layer of a cotton 
fiber behaves somewhat differently from 
the inner layers since it has a diminished 
capability for swelling. When a cotton 
fiber is immersed in concentrated caustic 
soda, the inner layers of cellulose swell 
to an extent largely dependent on the 
concentration of the alkali, and this 
swelling is accommodated to a limited 
extent by simultaneous swelling of the 
outer cellulose layer. Under certain 
conditions, however, the swelling of the 
inner cellulose is definitely limited by 
the outer layer, this being evident, on 
puncturing the outer layer, by the ex- 
trusion of the inner cellulose through 
the punctured part. Examination of a 
punctured viscose fiber under similar 
conditions fails to reveal the existence 
of an outer cellulose similar to that of a 
cotton fiber, and it is concluded that 
either no such layer exists or that it 
differs from the inner cellulose to but a 
very small extent. However, there is 
reason to believe that the outer cellu- 
lose layer of a viscose fiber differs from 
the inner cellulose, for in the process of 
manufacture the outer cellulose layer is 
precipitated or coagulated by the acid 
liquor much more rapidly than the inner 
cellulose, and it is to be expected that 
rapidly precipitated cellulose will have 
properties somewhat different from those 


(Yate sim and viscose rayon fibers 


pre 
ol cellulose precipitated more slowly. 


Action of Alkalies 


oth cotton and viscose are affected 
comparatively small extent by steep- 
n hot or boiling solutions of sodium 
carbonate, but their affinity for direct 
is increased by immersion for 4 
n a 1% boiling solution. The 
ves produced by treatment with 
ic alkalies are much more profound. 
(ton is much more resistant than 
€ rayon towards aqueous solutions 


By A. J. Hall 


of caustic soda, although the extent of the 
difference shown is considerably affected 
by the temperature conditions of the 
treatment; e.g., viscose rayon immersed 
at room temperature in 9% caustic soda 
solution rapidly swells to such an extent 
thzt it loses nearly all its tensile 
stength; while cotton swells slightly 
and retains at least its original strength. 
On the other hand, both viscose and cot 
ton may be immersed for several min- 
utes in boiling 9 per cent caustic soda 
solution without noticeable swelling, and 
when afterwards freed from alkali ap- 
pear to have suffered little change. 

Cellulose appears to be increasingly 
soluble in caustic soda with decrease of 
temperature. Attempts to dissolve cot- 
ton completely in 8% caustic soda at 
temperatures of 0 deg. Cen. to 9 deg. 
Cen. were unsuccessful; the resulting 
product was found always to contain a 
large proportion of finely-divided cotton. 
In contrast to this, it was comparatively 
easy to dissolve viscose completely un- 
der the same conditions. 

It was found that pure bleached cot- 
ton yarn suffered a loss of weight not 
exceeding 0.06% when immersed for 1 
hour at 16 deg. Cen. in 25% caustic 
soda. 


Shrinkage with Caustic Soda 


Both cotton and viscose rayon shrink 
in length when treated with caustic 
soda solutions, the contraction-force 
being easily overcome in the case of 
viscose rayon. This difference in the 
contractive-force is of considerable im- 
portance in the mercerization of viscose 
rayon materials. The machinery used 
for mercerizing cotton yarns and piece- 
goods must be strongly constructed in 
order to be able to stretch the yarn or 
fabric to its original length or width 
during mercerization, but no such neces- 
sity exists when mercerizing viscose 
rayon materials, e.g., a fabric consisting 
of a cotton warp and viscose rayon 
weft. The shrinkage produced is de- 
pendent on the concentration of the 
caustic alkalies and also on the type 
of yarn (twist, etc.). 

The contraction of cotton fibres pro- 
duced by treatment with caustic soda 
has been thoroughly investigated, it 
being found that the effects in 8% and 
30% caustic soda are about 1.0% ex- 
tension and 6.9% contraction respec- 
tively. 

Viscose simultaneously swells and 
contracts in caustic alkalies to a much 
greater extent than does cotton. 
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Although measurements indicated 
wide variations in the strength of vis- 
cose yarns before treatment, it has been 
shown that yarns of about 3,600 denier, 
treated with 5% caustic soda for six 
hours at ordinary temperature, suffer 
no decrease of strength. The individual 
filaments became brittle and gummed 
together when yarns of 175-300 denier 
in cotton fabric were subjected to the 
process of mercerization as ordinarily 
used for cotton piece-goods. 

Viscose yarn, which is allowed to con- 
tract freely during treatment with 5% 
caustic soda at ordinary temperatures, 
acquires increased extensibility when 
afterward dried. 


Increased Absorbent Capacity 


An important characteristic of alkali 
treated viscose is that it is more ab- 
sorbent in respect of water (not mois- 
ture of condition), and solutions of dyes 
and other substances. Cotton shows a 
similar but less marked behavior, pos- 
sibly due to the restraining influence of 
the cuticle on the swelling of cotton 
fibres during their treatment with caus- 
tic soda. 

It has also been noticed that just as 
the high-temperature drying of mer- 
cerized cotton reduces its absorbent ca- 
pacity, so does the similar treatment of 
alkali-treated viscose rayon. 

When cotton is mercerized, its natural 
moisture-content increases. In contrast 
to this, viscose rayon treated with caus- 
tic alkalies has practically no increased 
natural moisture-content. 

Viscose rayon appears to consist of 
cellulose hydrated to its maximum ex- 
tent, which is the same state as that of 
fully mercerized cotton. Previous work- 
ers have suggested that the increased 
affinity of mercerized cotton for direct 
dyes is associated with its increased de- 
gree of hydration; but it is obvious that 
no such assumption can be made in the 
case of alkali-treated viscose, for this has 
a greatly increased affinity for direct 
dyes, but no increased degree of hy- 
dration. 


Mercerizing Mixed Goods 


The difference in behavior of viscose 
rayon and cotton towards caustic soda 
is of considerable importance in the 
mercerization of cotton piece-goods 
containing viscose. In ordinary prac- 
tice cotton fabric is impregnated with a 
solution of 50 deg. to 60 deg. Tw. caus- 
tic soda at ordinary temperatures, then 
stretched to its gray or other desired 
width on a tenter frame, and simul- 


taneously washed with water, being af- 
terwards soured and again washed. 


The 
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‘VERY TEST 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Durene yarn is favored 
for the production of 
materials featured in the 
new Durene garments 
now on display in the 
leading department 


stores and specialty shops 


throughout the country. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
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fabric may be in contact with the caus- 
tic soda. tor gne to two minutes. lf a 
cotton fabric Containing viscose is mer- 
cerized under such conditions, three 
serious defects are observed, viz., (1) 
the viscose yarns become stiff and brit- 
tle, due to the gumming or cementing 
together ot the individual filaments com- 
posing the yarn; (2) the viscose loses 
much of its lustre; and (3) the tenter 
clips invariably cut the viscose threads. 
The first and second of these defects are 
due to the swelling and gain of plasticity 
of the viscose caused by the caustic soda, 
to which reference has already been 
made. The cutting of the viscose is due 
to its low resistance to shearing forces 
when wetted and particularly when satu- 
rated with caustic soda. This poor re- 
sistance to shearing is frequently over- 
looked, but is quite distinct from, and 
often more important than, the loss of 
tensile strength shown by viscose when 
wetted; it is probable that more damage 
is caused in the large scale bleaching 
and dyeing of viscose by shearing forces 
(e.g., in mangling) than by direct ex- 
cessive tension on the fibers or yarns. 

Methods for protecting viscose during 
its treatment with caustic soda, there- 
fore, are important. 

Processes have been described for 
mercerizing cotton materials containing 
viscose the latter being protected by 
addition to the caustic alkali of glycer- 
ine, acetine, and formaldehyde, respec- 
tively. The claims for such processes 
have been substantiated in the case of 
glycerine and formaldehyde. The addi- 
tion of formaldehyde during mercer- 
ization, however, was found to have a 
curious influence on the dyeing prop- 
erties of viscose. 

In this connection samples of viscose 
rayon yarn were immersed for 10 mins. 
at room temperature in solutions of 
caustic soda with and without the addi- 
tion of 4 per cent formaldehyde, freed 
from alkali by washing, souring, and 
washing, and then dyed with direct dyes. 
In the case of Cotton Yellow CH 
(Chrysophenine G) and Chlorazol Fast 
Red K, the viscose rayon treated in the 
presence of formaldehyde dyed to a 
paler shade than that treated without. 
On the other hand, when dyed with 
Chlorazol Sky Blue FF, the viscose ray- 
on treated with caustic soda in the 
presence of formaldehyde yielded the 
darker shade. This difference may or 
may not be associated with the fact that 
Cotton Yellow CH and Chlorazol Fast 
Red K are even-dyeing dyes for viscose 
rayon of uneven quality, while Chlorazol 
Sky Blue FF is uneven-dyeing. It was 
also noted that the differences of shade 
between the untreated and alkali-treated 
yarns (whether or not formaldehyde was 
present) was much greater in the case of 
Chlorazol Sky Blue FF. 


Glucose Protects Viscose 


t has also been found by experiment 
well as by large-scale practice that 
presence of glucose in mercerizing 
uors is effective in protecting viscose, 
and, indeed, it would appear that a 
se number of such protective sub- 


neces are available. Their use, how- 





ever, is not generally desirable, since 
they seriously interfere with the recov- 
ery of the spent mercerizing liquors. 
Satisfactory mercerizing processes 
have also been devised by adding neu- 
tral inorganic salts, e.g., about 10 per 
cent sodium chloride to the caustic soda, 
and, as previously mentioned, deleterious 


action of the alkali on the viscose di- 
minishes as the temperature of the mer- 
cerizing liquor is. increased. All these 
processes, however, have serious dis- 
advantages in spite of the definite fact 
that they allow the satisfactory mercer- 
ization of cotton materials containing 
viscose. 


Testing Yarns in Worsted Mills 





Use of Simple Equipment 
Results in Better Spinning 


HERE is a general lack of testing 

appliances in worsted mills apart 
from hank reels and balances. In most 
mills every overseer is equipped with a 
7-peg yard reel, balances and weights, 
by which he ascertains the count ot the 
yarns he spins. But these are for test- 
ing only one factor, although it admit- 
tedly is the most important. 

How are the counts tested? In many 
ways, but all based on the standard 
length of worsted hanks, 560 yards. 
Some overseers when testing reel } hank 
or 4 hank of yarn, and proceed to weigh 
the same in drams and tenths of a dram. 
They keep near at hand a previously 
prepared table giving the weight of 4 
hanks and 4 hanks of yarn in varying 
counts. Others reel a number of yards 
equal to the count and weigh them 
against a 125 grain weight ( lb.), 
varying the length of yarn until they ob- 
tain a balance, this length then repre- 
senting the count. However, this small 
length of yarn is considered by many 
firms too short, and the test in conse- 
quence, too approximate, so these use 
an 874 grain weight (7 times 124 
grains) and by reeling from 7 bobbins 
(the reel limit number of pegs) a more 
accurate testing is obtained. 


Tension in Reeling 


The degree of accuracy is also de- 
pendent upon the eare which is taken by 
the operative in charge of this work. 
Varying tensions on the yarn in reeling 
produce varying counts from the same 
yarn. When reeling is done quickly 
and every end is tightly dragged the 
usual weighing shows the yarn to be 
light; when the reeling is done slowly 
the same yarn may appear heavy. Some 
firms have arranged tensioning devices 
on reels in order to make them foolproof 
in testing, while another device—the 
traversing motion—prevents the piling 
of yarn on the reel swift and wrong re- 
sults being obtained from this “snag.” 

The mill tester, where one is em- 
ployed, should either personally collect 
the bobbins or spools to be weighed, or 
send an assistant. Overseers have been 
known to deliberately choose bobbins 
for weighing, particularly in the case 
of bad spins, that appear to be finer in 
count than the others. Any bobbins or 
spools of thin appearance have been 
kept back for testing; later, the firm 
wondered why warps were made heavy 
or why pieces came from the loom 
heavier than calculated. 

There are other testing instruments 
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which ail firms should possess. The 
twist tester is almost indispensable, and 
in the hands of the right person this ap- 
pliance can be made to yield many in- 
teresting and important facts to the 
firm. The twist itself will be tested, 
but this machine also indicates the yarn 
uniformity or otherwise, and when used 
conjointly with a yarn inspecting ap- 
paratus, yarns can be compared for qual- 
ity of workmanship exercised in the 
making. In the matter of twist, some 
manufacturers rightly insist upon a cer- 
tain amount in given yarns, and this 
refers to actual twist, not to calculated. 
lwist testers are therefore essential for 
these purposes and no spinning mill is 
tully equipped without one or more of 
these appliances. 

A few simple questions asked a spin- 
ner may lead him to confess that he 
knows little regarding the strength 
and elongation of the yarns he makes. 
Some spinners are content to put in a 
certain number of turns per inch for 
certain counts, or to work to some for- 
mula, such as (hanks per pound ~— 2) 
—3 = twist required in two-fold yarns 
for warp. Others test the strength of 
the yarn by hand; while others, with a 
desire for more accuracy, use strength 
testers. 

Tensile Strength Testers 

Strength testers are of two kimds; 
the single-thread tester, and the hank 
tester, and there are contentions as to 
which is the better to use and depend 
on. However, it is being realized that 
each of these is complementary to the 
other, and both should be found in the 
spinners’ testing room. Data can then 
be collected from the tests made, which 
in the right hands may be of consider- 
able advantage to the mill. 

A good microscope is also a sound 
investment in a spinning mill. Its use- 
fulness may not be apparent at the be- 
ginning, but here again the inquisitive 
tester will find revelations awaiting 
him. He finds that before long the in- 
strument yields a good dividend on the 
capital laid out in its purchase. 

Firms with testing rooms and assis- 
tants usually find that there is more 
work awaiting the attention of this de- 
partment than any other in the mill. 
Moreover, each test made assists in 
producing more perfect yarns and keep- 
ing down complaints. . Ultimately, the 
firm acquires a reputation for first-class 
work and orders for yarn are many by 
reason of the dependence which can be 
placed upon them. 
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Wrap Stripe Machine Product 


= “BANNER” MACHINE 
for unlimited clocking 
effects on highly 
distinctive 
hosiery. 
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Spinners Change Selling Method 


Several Factors Work 
Against Yarn Jobber 


PHILADELPHIA 

NUMBER of the largest spinnets 

of outerwear counts in the country 
have recently made changes in the mer- 
chandising of their yarns that is of the 
first importance to the trade. Two of 
these spinners’ recently announced 
changes in their sales organizations and 
the reason for these has become more 
apparent within the last three weeks. 
They indicate the outerwear yarn spin- 
ners in question have decided to change 
the selling methods in particular ref- 
erence to the important New York out- 
erwear trade. 

These spinners are now selling and 
endeavoring to sell the trade that for- 
merly bought the largest portion of 
their yarn requirements through job- 
bers, the changes in their selling forces 
being made with the idea of giving 
them more complete direct representa- 
tion in that market. It is too early after 
the new policy has been made effective 
to state what the outcome will be but at 
present there are strong indications the 
fight for this business will probably be 
an interesting one during the next few 
months. 

Jobbers will not let this trade get 
away from them without a struggle and 
it is believed the spinners making these 
changes are just as firm in their attempt 
to wrest this business away, selling 
them direct in the future. Spinners are 
still willing to sell jobbers as in the past, 
allowing them the regular and former 
discount but there have been other 
changes in the market which will work 
against the jobber in favor of the spin- 
ner and which many in the trade feel 
offer the jobber so great obstacles that 
they will prove difficult for them to 
overcome, 


Lower Prices a Factor 


In the first place spinners have re- 
duced prices drastically within the last 
month, quotations dropping from 
$1.47% for 2-20s, good grade, down to 
$1.40 and within the last two weeks 
have been further reduced to $1.35. 
his has in itself placed the jobber in a 
more difficult position if they had con- 
tracts placed with spinners. The jobber 
makes his largest profits in an advanc- 
ing market and not in a declining one, 
and the decline of the last two months 
in prices has been one factor in giving 
= spinner advantage in the present 
ight. 

in the next place outerwear yarn 
spinners have made a drastic cut in 
their dyeing charges, reducing them 


from 19¢ to 15¢ the present basis. In 
other words when they quote 2-20s, 50s, 
at $1.35 there is now a charge of 15c to 
ilded if the manufacturer wants the 
i dyed. The former price was 19c 
More than varn in the oil. This reduc- 


tion of four cents in dyeing charges 
placed the jobber under a far more seri- 
ous disadvantage and, according to 
many in the trade, is the most effective 
weapon spinners have used in this 
direct-selling campaign. 

Formerly the yarn jobber had a mar- 
gin of more than 19c on which to work 
in addition to the trade discount allowed 
them by spinners. Now with the margin 
for dyeing being reduced to 15c it is felt 
this figure no more than covers the ac- 
tual cost of doing the work so that 
jobbers will, in the future, have to omit 
all thought of profit in this dyeing 
charge. Spinners will continue to sell 
the jobbers on the same price terms as 
heretofore, giving them a price slightly 
under that quoted manufacturers, as is 
customary in other lines. 


Dyeing Charges Reduced 


Whether this will be sufficient for 
jobbers to operate profitably remains 
for the future to disclose but in the 
spinning trade the opinion is freely ex- 
pressed that in the battle between spin- 
ners and jobbers for this business the 


Fancy Effects on 


advantages are strongly on the side of 


the spinners. At present jobbers have 
higher priced yarn contracts placed 
with spinners than spinners are now 
quoting manufacturers. In addition to 
this spinners have reduced their charges 
for dyeing down to a level that all admit 
brings them to a basis where the jobber 
will find it extremely difficult to figure 
any profit on this service. 

There is something said on the other 
hand for the jobber, several pointing 
out that in the past jobbers have placed 
large contracts for yarns with spinners 
who just at the time were in need of 
business they could not book from 
manufacturers. In other words the job- 
ber came to the rescue of the spinner 
when manufacturers would not buy. Of 
course the jobber did this for a selfish 
reason, feeling the market was at its 
lowest level and would advance, per- 
mitting them to sell this yarn at higher 
prices to manufacturers. 

The importance of these changes is 
such that this development is of con- 
siderable interest to the outerwear busi- 
ness, both manufacturers and spinners. 
Spinners have in several instances 
stated there is no wish on their part 
to get business away from anyone, least 
of all the jobber. Nevertheless they 
have made these changes in their former 
method of doing business which it is 
agreed make it much more difficult for 
the jobber in outerwear yarns to op- 
erate. 


Cotton and Wool 





Three Classes of Dyeing— 
Producing Two-Tone Effects 


AREFUL scouring is necessary for 

level dyeing. Many batches that 
are given painstaking treatment in color- 
ing are spotted and streaked due to 
careless preparation of the material. 
Every dyer has his own method of pre- 
paring goods, but there are several 
basic rules to be observed. These and 
the dyes to be used for fancy color 
effects on cotton and wool are discussed 
in an article in Dyestuffs, by Matthew 
A. Cullen, of National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Co., from which the following para- 
graphs have been abstracted. The sug- 
gestions given will help to increase the 
satisfaction that dyers always get from 
batches well done. 

The water used in a dyehouse is of 
primary importance and we recommend 
most highly that softened water be used. 
If soft water is available, soap alone is 
sufficient to emulsify the fats and oils in 
the material. If hard water is to be 
used, the addition of a small amount of 
soda or ammonia is a valuable aid. The 
soap bath should be warm, 100° F. to 
120° F. being sufficient. 

After scouring, proper rinsing in 
several waters is required to remove the 
soap and dirt particles loosened by the 
scouring process. If any foreign mater- 
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ial remains after the scouring, defects 
will appear in the finished goods. 

When the material is properly scoured 
and rinsed, it is ready for dyeing and 
the question very naturally arises: What 
class of dyes shall we use? We should 
eliminate dyes which require mineral 
acids, since they have a very deleterious 
effect upon the cotton. We may use 
dyes that need a small amount of organic 
acid, but it is preferable that neutral 
dyeing types be chosen. An examina- 
tion of this group of dyes shows a wide 
variety, sufficient to answer nearly all 
requirements. 


Three Classes of Dyes 


Dyes are available, which dye cotton 
and wool practically the same shade: 
others, which have affinity for the cottu., 
only and have very little effect upon the 
wool; and others, which produce heavy 
shades on wool, leaving the cotton white 
or stained very slightly. We will call the 
first mentioned Class I, the second Class 
II, and the third Class ITI. 

Many color effects are obtained by the 
use of these dyestuffs. If we use the 
dyes of Class I, we obtain a solid shade 
in which the cotton and the wool are 
dyed practically the same color. If we 
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Long Draft 
6’ or More | 


ED 


29 SPINNING MACHINE 


have two of the leading Carpet Mills recently placed their orders with us for 1929 
Model Mules after exhaustive tests of other types of machines? 


WILY have a number of the leading Woolen Mills recently stopped and removed their Ring 
Spinning Frames and installed our “Mules? 


» is the only machine which will produce the qualities in the yarn that are 
essential for high grade woolen products, either Ca) pets or Woolen Goods, 


One of the main factors responsible for results is the |.ong Draft of 6’ or over on the Mule. 


Any practical manufacturer knows that the best quality of yarn, either cotton, worsted or wool 


is produced by the | ong Draft Method. In fact leading cotton mills, those turning out quality 
goods, are now making changes involving considerable expense, to give them a long draft on 
their spinning machines. 


Do you want to risk the reputation which it has perhaps taken you years to build up, by turn- 
ing out inferior goods? 


‘There is no short cut in the production of high grade yarn. This is true of yarn of any kind 
cotton, wool or worsted, but is doubly so of woolen varns. 

lhe only satisfactory method is that proven by years of experience and perfected step by step 
until the present {929 \ is the result. 


JOHNSON & BASSETT, INC., Worcester, Mass. 
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use yes of Class Il and Class III, the 
result is a variety of mottled effects 
which are very pleasing to the eye. 
However, the colors produced by these 
dyes individually, may not always be 
the desired shade and so we must ex- 
amine Ways and means of procuring it. 

(he dyestuffs of Class II dye cotton 
heavy in shade and leave the wool clear ; 
the reverse is the case with the dyes of 
Class ILL. If we mix the dyes of these 
two classes, we have every reason to 
expect that the cotton will be dyed by 
the Class II dye and the wool by that 
of Class IL, regardless of the shade of 
the dye used. Experience proves this to 
be true. Therefore, if we know the dyes 
and what they will do, we can procure 
a great variety of shades. 

If we color the goods with dyes from 
Class | to the shade of our requirements 
on either the cotton or the wool, we may 
produce the desired shade on the other 
fibre 7 — one of the dyestuffs from 
Class or Class ITI. 


Two-Tone Effects 


In producing two-toned effects on cot- 
ton and wool, the ideal method is to use 
two dyestuffs from Class II and Class 
ll! which mixed together produce the 
desired effect. But it is very often 
necessary to top with another dye to 
produce the exact shade of our standard 
and this brings us to the discussion of 
a few pertinent features to be remem- 
bered in dyeing this class of goods. 

\ good average ratio of dye liquor to 
20 to 1, about 250 gallons of 
water for each 100 pounds of material. 
The dyestuff should be properly dis- 
solved in hot water and added to the 
dyebath together with 10 to 30% of 
Glauber’s salt crystals, depending on the 
depth of shade desired. If there are any 
cated ed particles of dye, uneven ef- 
fects are inevitable. 

The goods are entered and brought 
slowly to a boil. Continue boiling for 
one-half hour and take a sample to as- 
certain if the shade on the wool is deep 
enough. If it is not, boiling should con- 
tinue long enough to produce the desired 
shade. Then the bath is allowed to cool 
for one-half hour and a sample is cut to 
see if the cotton matches standard. If 
the match is satisfactory, the material 
is removed from the dyebath; if not, 
iurther dyeing is necessary. 

lt is well to remember that wool is 
dyed in the boiling bath and cotton in 
a cooling bath. Therefore, if additional 
dye is used to deepen the shade on wool, 
the bath should be brought to a boil. 
and the goods dyed at that temperature ; 
it on cotton, the bath should be heated 
somewhat and allowed to cool. In the 
latter case it is very often easier and 
r procedure to dye the cotton in a 
cold or luke-warm bath, and dyes are 
available for this purpose. 

dyeing heavy shades, the dye liquor 
may not be exhausted and where several 
runs are made to produce the same shade, 
it is economical to use a standing bath, 
‘ather than to run it away. When the 
goods are removed from the dyebath, 
should be thoroughly rinsed to 
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Textiles in Costa Rica 


By Russell Raymond Voorhees 


HE textile industry in Costa Rica, 

Central America, is represented by 
one mill located in San Jose, the capital, 
and known as “El Laberinto.” It was 
started nine years ago with eight looms 
and a yearly capacity of 50,000 yds. It 
now has a total of 40 looms with a 
yearly capacity of 250,000 yards and 
preparations are going forward to 
greatly increase this production, 

In order to facilitate the beginning 
of the mill and help in its progress the 
Government of Costa Rica made certain 
concessions which have proven to be a 
big aid in the development of “El 
Laberinto.” This permit, as the con- 
cessions are called, was obtained from 
the Government nine years ago and runs 
for 20 years which leaves 11 years yet 
to run. 

According to the provisions of this 





The efforts being made 
by various countries to 
build up local industries is 
strikingly illustrated by 
this story of the conces- 
sions granted a textile mill 
in Costa Rica. 





permit, “El Laberinto” is given the ex- 
slusive right to import into Costa Rica 
during the lifetime of the permit cotton 
and wool yarns to be used in the making 
of textiles free of duty. In addition it 
is given the right to import free of duty, 
dyes to be used in the dyeing of the 
textiles manufactured in the factory. 
On linen yarn the plant is required to 
pay only .50 colon per kilo while on 
silk yarns whether pure or artificial it 
is required to pay only 1.50 colons per 
kilo. 

Let us look at these concessions for a 
minute and see exactly what they mean 
to “El Laberinto.” In the first place 
it is well to fix in mind that the money 
unit in Costa Rica, the colon, has an 


American 


in 
A kilo is roughly two and a 


exchange value of 25c. 
money. 
fifth pounds. Cotton and wool yarns 
regularly pay a duty of 1.50 colons per 
kilo; silk yarns, both pure and artificial, 
5.00 colons per kilo; linen yarns, 2.50 
colons per kilo and dyes 2.00 colons per 
kilo. From these figures it can be seen 
that the new industry was given worth- 
while protection. The permit from the 
Government is exclusive in that no other 
mill or person can be given exception 
from these duties during the lifetime 
of the permit. Thus others may enter 
the textile industry in Costa Rica but 
they must pay full import duties on 
supplies and dyes. 

The mill, since its beginning, has 
confined itself to cotton cloth, making 
a varied line for domestic consumption. 
And since Costa Rica is a country of 
limited wealth and much work, it 
naturally follows that the kinds of cloth 
that this mill has been and is turning 
out are suitable for working men and 
women. Accordingly we find apron 
material, material for work shirts and 
trousers, materials for house dresses and 
other such fabrics constituting the total 
output of “El Laberinto.” 

This mill also operates a small cloth- 
ing manufacturing plant, using consid- 
erable yardage of its own production for 
the making of work shirts, cowboy 
shirts, work trousers and _ riding 
breeches. In fact much of its produc- 
tion of the cowboy check cloth is used 
right in its own clothing factory for the 
making of work shirts. 

“El Laberinto” makes more than cot- 


ton fabrics and clothing. It has a 
considerable output of cotton towels, 
as well as a cotton shawl in small check 


patterns and loosely woven which is 
unusually popular in Costa Rica. 

From all indications at this writing 
it would seem that within the next two 
years the capacity of the mill will be 
increased fully 100% by the addition of 
at least 40 new looms and the other 
necessary equipment to take care of this 
extra loomage. 





The exterior of this textile mill in Costa Rica gives the impression of a 
moving picture theater 
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CHEMI CALS 


For Textiles 


HE satisfactory flexibility of R&H service 

to textile manufacturers is due to the 
diversity of Ré?H manufactures. Most textile 
chemical needs are supplied...with the prompt- 
ness and attention to detail characteristic of 
this dependable source. 


St 


cooperates through its Bleaching Station and 
Laboratories with the entire textile industry. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF R& H 





Albone 25 Vol. Naphthalene Sodium Prussiate 
Albone C Electrolytic Oxalic Acid Sodium Peroxide 
Alcohol Potash, Bichromate Sodium Stannate 

a Potash, Carbonate Sodium Sulphide 
chlorine Liquid : di Sulpho Cyanid 
Copper Sulphate Potash, Caustic Sodium Sulpho Cyanide 
Epsom Salts Potash, Permanganate Solozone 
Formaldehyde U.S.P. Sodium Acetate Trisodium Phosphate 
Formic Acid Sodium Bichromate Zinc Chloride 
Glauber’s Salts Sodium Perborate Zinc Sulphate 
Hydrogen Peroxide Sodium Phosphate Zinc Dust 


Solvents for Cleaning and Spotting Out 


Chloroform, Technical Tetrachlorethane 
Carbontetrachloride Trichlorethylene 


Solvent 260 


“He 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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USEFUL CATALOGS 


Ste*er. 
C-E multiple retort underfeed stoker 
(super station type) has been issued by 
the Combustion Engineering Co., New 


A new catalog describing the 


York. The design has changed mate- 
rially since the last catalog was issued, 
and these changes are covered both in 
the text and illustrations. 

. £4 


Couplings. T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., has issued a folder 
known as Bulletin No. 172, entitled 
“Universal Giant Flexible Couplings.” 
Various types of these couplings are 
covered in the folder, and specifications 
of various sizes are given. A section 
of the bulletin is devoted to other prod- 
ucts of the company, including motor 
pulleys, speed reducers, short center 
drives, belt conveyors, hangers, and 
other power-transmission equipment. 

* * * 


Unit Heaters. The New York Blower 
Co., LaPorte, Ind., and Chicago, IIl., 
has brought out a 24-page, two-color 
catalog describing the advantages of 
“Comet” unit heaters. The publication 
is known as Catalog 105. Among the 
contents are capacity tables at various 
pressures, pipe sizes, dimensions, and 
installation diagrams. 

&-6. & 


Heaters. A booklet, entitled “Instant 
Copper Tube Steam Water Heaters,” 
has been issued by the Instant Water 
Heater Sales Division, Inc., 332 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Considerable 
space is devoted to constructional de- 
tails, capacities, etc. The “Instant” float 
controls and economizers are also dis- 
cussed. 

* * * 
Wheels. Divine Bros. Co., Utica, N. Y., 


has issued Catalog No. 22, entitled 
“Canvas Cushion Caster and Truck 
Wheels.” The durability of these wheels 


is featured; also their ease on floors and 
trucking surfaces. There is helpful in- 
formation on practically every industrial 
truck application. 

* ok x 


Lubrication. E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia, has issued an attractive 50- 
page booklet entitled “Houghton on In- 
dustrial Plant Lubrication.” The dis- 
cussion first takes up the history of 
lubrication, characteristics of various lu- 
bricants, and particularly the advantages 


of Houghton’s absorbed oils. The 
publication is well illustrated. 

* * * 
The Merrow Machine. A _ 40-page 


catalog on high-speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedging and shell-stitch 
machines, has been issued by The Mer- 
row Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. Many 
illustrations show machines and repro- 
ductions of the work that they produce. 
The publication is more than a catalog, 
as it has many of the elements of a text 
and reference book for the guidance of 
the industry. 
* * * 

_G-E Publications. Three new bulle- 
tins of particular interest to the textile 
industry have been issued by General 


Electric Co. Bulletin GEA-1082, en- 
titled “Electric Motor Drive for Cotton 
Card..” gives particulars of the latest 
electrical equipment for the carding de- 
partment. Bulletin GEA-1083, entitled 


Electric Motor Drive for Spinning and 


Twisting Frames,” illustrates and de- 
scribes motors and control for yarn 
machinery. Bulletin GEA-1088, en- 
titled “Battery-Charging Equipment,” 
discusses a complete automatic system 
for charging batteries used in electric 
industrial trucks, street trucks, tractors 
and electric locomotives. 

os ok * 


Panelboard. A new panelboard is de- 
scribed in a circular, D.M.F. 5150, re- 
leased by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. It has been designated the 
“Nofuz” Type NAB panelboard. It 
operates with 15-ampere deion principle 
circuit breakers in place of fuses and 
toggle switches. Wiring diagrams and 
photographs illustrate the folder. 

* * * 


Expansion Joint. A leaflet describing 
the new Truscon air cushion expansion 
joint for use in all concrete paving has 
been issued by the Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. Advantages pointed 
out are that it is quickly and accurately 
placed; that it permits all necessary ex- 
pansion and contraction of the paving 
without impairing the surface; that it 
does away with the tendency of incom- 
pressible soil to fill opened contraction 
joints, since only air is squeezed out of 
this joint and only air can fill it; and that 
it does not interfere with the normal 
spreading, rolling, floating, or belting 
operations incident to paving construc- 
tion. 

a a 

Hydraulic Turbine. S. Morgan Smith 
Co., of York, Pa., recently obtained the 
rights to produce the Kaplan automati- 
cally adjustable blade hydraulic turbine 
in America. As manufactured by the 
S. Morgan Smith Co., it is called the 
Smith-Kaplan turbine. It is particularly 
effective for the economical develop- 
ment of low head or run-of-river water 
powers. Those interested in this new 
turbine will find their Bulletin No. 122 
of value. 

x *k ok 

Deep Well Pumps. Bulletin D-450 
B-1, describing Axiflo, Hiflo, and Coniflo 
deep-well pumps, has been issued by the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. It comprises 24 pages, 
is profusely illustrated, and describes in 
detail the construction and application 
of each of these three types of pumps. 
Valuable tables on flow of water through 
pipes, horsepower required, etc., are also 
included. 

* * * 

Power Transmission. Booklet 102-A, 
dealing with the cost of power trans- 
mission has just been published by the 
Diamond’ Chain & Mfg. Co., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. It treats in detail with 
modern engineering practice in power 
drives, and explains how roller-bearing 
action has been applied to power trans- 
mission with savings. Many typical 
installations are described and illustrated. 

* * o 


Variable Speed. Reeves Pulley Co., 
Columbus, Ind., has issued a new book 
entitled, “The Modern Need for Infinite 
Speed Adjustability.” It describes and 
illustrates the methods used by fifteen 
prominent manufacturers to secure ac- 
curate speed control for their production 
machines and conveyors. Views in 
nationally known plants are reproduced. 

* * * 


Small Tools. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence. R. IJ., has issued Cata- 
log No. 31, which is devoted to their 
small tools. The catalog is bound in 
cloth and contains over 400 pages, with 
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hundreds of illustrations. A well ar- 
ranged index enables quick reterence to 
be made to the different sections of the 
catalog. 
* * ok 

Enclosed Motor. The Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has issued a folder entitled, ““D-C 
Totally Enclosed—Fan-Cooled Type SK 
Motor.” Illustrations and a general de- 
scription explain the construction, the 
protective devices, and the interior cool- 
ing system. The unit applies to loca- 
tions where dust, fumes, and abrasive 
material are present. 


OK * * 
Lighting. The Benjamin Electric 
Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, Ill., has pub- 


lished supplement No. 1 to catalog 24. 
It contains complete descriptions, list- 
ings, illustrations, and much installation 
data on recent additions to the Benjamin 
line of lighting and reflecting equipment. 


* * * 


Engineering Index. The Engineer- 
ing Index for 1928, New Series, has just 
been issued by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, New York. With 
the publication of this work, the first 
encyclopedic bibliography of periodical 
engineering literature of last year is 
made available to engineers in all 
branches. Seventeen hundred periodi- 
cals have been reviewed to insure com- 
pleteness. 

* * x 

Linestarter. ‘Power at the Touch of 
a Button,” publication No. 1842, has been 
issued by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. It describes linestarters and 
linestart motors and their application 
to modern industries. The booklet ex- 
plains the linestarter principle which per- 
mits motor control at the push of a but- 
ton. 

* * * 

Water Level Indicator. A folder il- 
lustrating and describing the C-E water 
level indicator, a new product of the 
Combustion Engineering Corp., New 
York, has been received. This is a de- 
vice for indicating the water level in the 
boiler at the eye level of the operator. 
It is possible to locate the indicator to 
meet any local condition, and it is easy 
to install. It operates in the cold water 


circuit. 
aK *” ok 
Floodlight. Crouse-Hinds Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has issued a bulletin No. 


2134, entitled “A New Floodlight for 
Universal Service—Type ADA.” It de- 
scribes and illustrates a small compact 
unit adapted to all kinds of floodlighting 
service. Light distribution can be varied 
from a narrow beam to a wide-angle, 
short-range floodlight. 

i. + 


Pumps and Turbines. The water- 
works system of Toronto, Canada, which 
is now being extended by a $14,000,000 
addition, is briefly described, particu- 
larly the pumping equipment, ina leaflet 
being distributed by the DeLaval Steam 
Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. There are 
fourteen large DeLaval_ centrifugal 
pumps in the several pumping stations. 

* cd a 


Recorders. The Uehling Instrument 
Co., Paterson, N. J., has published a 
new six-page bulletin No. 150, describing 
the Uehling combined barometer and 
vacuum recorder, which is an excellent 
instrument for steam turbine operation. 
This instrument gives a picture of opera- 
tions and the whole story of condenser 
performance on one chart. 
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SS INDANTHREN 
COLORS 


Are being advertised to nearly 
200,000 buyers of your products 


AWNINGS and other materials when dyed with INDANTHREN Colors are fast to sunlight and water. 


We are telling the public, through advertising in House and Garden and Country Life, to secure satisfac- 
tion by selecting INDANTHREN dyed fabrics. These magazines are read by nearly 200,000 people 


of the class who buy the finest materials. 


Manufacturers who use INDANTHREN Colors will profit from this increased demand. 


GENERAL DyEsTuFF CORPORATION 


Sole Distributors in the U.S. A. of the dyestuffs manufactured by 


I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
Frankfurt a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 


and by 
GENERAL ANILINE WORKS, Inc., Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 230 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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David Gessner, president of the David 


Gessner Co., Worcester, Mass., and 
iamily, will pass the month of August 
at Oak Bluffs, Mass. 


John Nollet, president of the Boston 
(Mass.) Wool Co., and family, sailed 
from New York on the S. S. “Stuttgart” 
on July 19 for Boulogne where he will 
visit the head office of the company in 
France. 


L. E. Beard, formerly of Chester, 
S. C., has been made president and 
treasurer of the Belle Vue Mfg. Co., 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


Harold W. Hack, vice-president of the 
Joanna Cotton Mills, at Goldville, S. C., 
has given a new school building which 
will cost approximately $40,000, to the 
Goldville School District at Goldville. 


Charles A. Root, treasurer of the 
Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., and 
Mrs. Root, and Stanley H. Wheelock, 
president and treasurer of the Stanley 
\Voolen Co., also of Uxbridge, and Mrs. 
Wheelock, have been spending a vaca- 
tion on Lake Champlain, Vt., on Mr. 
Root’s cruiser, ““Toorac.” 


C. F. Butterworth, treasurer of the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and 
family, are passing a vacation at York 
Beach, Me. 


Wiley H. Marble of the Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has been elected president of the Third 
Division Society, a national organization 
composed of veterans who served with 
the Third Division at the second battle 
of the Marne. 


John W. Bond, one of the best known 
woolen and worsted experts in New 
England, is now with the National Dixie 
Mills) Newnan, Ga., a branch of the 


snternational Worsted Mills, Methuen, 


Arthur O. Roberts, who has been act- 
ing agent of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
Manchester, N. H., since the resignation 
ot \\. Parker Straw, is away on a vaca- 

and it is rumored that he will not 
return to the company in the same 
Capacity. 


Alexander Beattie, who has. been 
identihed with the knitting trade for 
‘ears, having installed equipment in sev- 
eral ot the leading South American 
Knitting mills, sailed July 24 on the S.S. 
_Larabo Bo” for Valencia, Venezuela. 
here he will install Scott & Williams 
Os} machines in the plant of Ricardo 

and also take charge of the 
n of this plant. 


Carl H. Potter has been elected 
r and manager of the Catawba 
g Co., and the Globe Yarn Mills, 
nt Holly, N. C. 
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Mrs. Louise Huston, director of the Edu- 
cational Service Bureau, American Bem- 
berg Corp., who sailed recently on the 
Adriatic to study new style trends, fabric 
construction, color and design, in London 


and Paris. Through the courtesy of Sir 
Alfred Davies, Commissioner of Education 
for the British Government, Mrs. Huston 
will visit Libertys, London Trades, Self- 
ridges and Harrods, and will study various 
phases of English industrial, educational 
and promotional work. In Calais she will 
visit lace and embroidery centers. In 
Paris Mrs. Huston will attend 14 major 
fashion openings, select models and study 
fashions and design in woven and knitted 
materials for outerwear and underwear. 
Bemberg fabrics which she is taking with 
her, will be fashioned abroad by leading 
designers and stylists. Before returning 
in September Mrs. Huston will visit the 
Bemberg plant in Barmen and attend the 
International Advertising Congress in 
Berlin. 


Walter M. Wellman, cotton mill op- 
erator, has been elected president of 
Huntsville (Ala.) Chamber of Com- 
merce for the third term. 


Andrew B. Walls, Providence, R. I., 
has become supervisor of operations and 
agent of the Pontoosuc Woolen Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass., to succeed John V. 
Clement, who will continue with the 
3achmann interests in another capacity. 
Mr. Walls was agent of the Weybosset 
Woolen Mills of the American Woolen 
Co. for 8 years, and has been connected 
with the latter company for 30 years. 
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W. E. Emley, of the Textile Division, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
was a recent visitor in Montreal. While 
in Canada he visited the Cellulose Chem- 
istry Laboratory in Montreal. 


J. S. Dunscomb, who has held his 
membership in the Memphis Cotton Ex- 
change longer than any other surviving 
member, has sold his seat to Charles 
Loeb, of the Bibb Mfg. Co. 


Joseph Klumpf, Cannon Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia and Mrs. Klumpf are being 
congratulated upon an addition to their 
family in the form of a baby girl, born 
July 14. 


Chalmers Card, an official of the Lan- 
caster Mills, Clinton, Mass., and Mrs. 
Card are on a two weeks automobile 
trip to New Brunswick. 


W. E. Shinn, assistant professor of 
knitting and dyeing at the North Caro- 
lina State College, Textile Department, 
Raleigh, N. C., has resigned. 


J. T. Wiggington, who recently re- 
signed his position with the Textile 
Bag Manufacturers’ Association, of Chi- 
cago, to become associated with the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Washington, where he _ will 
devote his time in developing new uses 
for cotton, graduated in textile engineer- 
ing at Clemson College in 1923. He 
was for a while assistant superintendent 
of the Lonsdale Mills, at Seneca, S. C., 
resigning later, to become associated in 
the co-operative cotton testing work of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics at 
Clemson College, and for the past year, 
he has been textile engineer for the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers’ Association, 
at Chicago. 


Dr. Guy King, director of exports for 
the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., sailed from New 
York on July 20 for Central America 
and South America. 


George Kirwin has resigned as de- 
signer for the Thorndike Co., West War- 
ren, Mass., to accept a similar position 
with the Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me. 


Charles I. Pierce for the past twelve 
years designer for the Standish Worsted 
Co., Plymouth, Mass., has resigned his 
position with that company. 


M. L. Hanna is assistant designer at 
the Cascade Mills Inc., Mooresville, 
Nm. &. 


Arthur W. Hanks has resigned as 
plant engineer at the Southbridge 
(Mass.) Finishing Co., and will take a 
well-earned vacation. 


W. G. King has resigned as chief engi- 
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Patent Applied For 


Trade Mark Registered 





THE WORLD'S BEST DEGUMMING 
AND BLEACHING MEDIUM FOR 





SILK: COTTON RAYON 





BLANCOLIT “Big Six” 


Puts bleaching on a 6-hour schedule. 


Provides a uniform, pure white bleach. 


A rapid and thorough-going degumming agent. 


Savings in labor, steam and kier ingredients are 
provided in the 6-hour bleaching made possible 


by Blancolit. 
Se 





BLANCOLIT COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


DR. JOHN C. WICHMANN 
President 
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ROBERT G. BARR 
Manager 
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neer of the Ettrick Mills of the Auburn 
(Mass.) Worsted Co., to accept a similar 
position in the western part of that state. 


I. T. Myers, who is being transferred 
from Cleveland, Ohio, to Covington, Va., 
by the Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
will take up his new duties as a chemist 
at the plant shortly. 


George Wilson is master mechanic at 
the Brazos Valley Cotton Mills, West, 
Texas. 


John Toas, who has been doing some 
special work for the Springfield (Tenn.) 
Woolen Mills, Inc., has completed the 
work and returned to his home at Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Oscar Hoering, loom fixer for the 
Westboro Weaving Co., Greenville, 
S. C., has resigned to accept a position 
in Chelsea, Mass. 


F. C. Faulk is now master mechanic 
and electrician at the Raeford (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills Co. 


T. W. Haddle is superintendent of 
the Beaver-Lois Mills, Douglasville, Ga. 


H. E. Bates, formerly superintendent 
of the Victor-Monaghan Co., at Greer, 
S. C., but more recently superintendent 
of the Arlington, S. C., plant, has re- 
signed his position. He will be suc- 
ceeded by C. W. Petit, who has been 
connected with the Monaghan Mill of 
the Victor-Monaghan Co. for a number 
of years. 


Joseph C. Rahn, formerly superintend- 


ent of Clinton Knitting Co., is now 
superintendent of the New Hampshire 
Mills, Inc., Manchester, N. H. 


W. H. Shamhart (not Shamford, as 
previously published) has _ succeeded 
James Wright as superintendent of the 
Rockwood (Tenn.) Mills. 


M. Goehring, formerly superintendent 
of the Huntington (Mass.) Mfg. Co. has 
accepted a position as general superin- 
tendent of the Standish Worsted Co., 
Plymouth, Mass. succeeding Eli Gledhill. 


_C. N. Alexander, superintendent of 
the Bowling Green (S. C.) Spinning 
Mills, is a candidate for re-election as 
mayor of Blacksburg, S. C. His op- 
ponent 1s Worth Quinn. 


William Herrick has accepted the posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Fordyce 
Woolen Mills, E. Brady, Pa., succeeding 


Albert R. Heritage. Mr. Herrick was 
“hae vy employed at the Colonial 


Mills, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Martin D. Gourlay has accepted the 
posit as superintendent for Utica 
Inc., Utica, N. Y. Mr. Gourlay 
trom No. Attleboro, Mass. 


Loot 


Come 


Julian Butler, who has been super- 
nte t of both the St. Paul (N. C.) 
Mills, and the Cape Fear Cotton 


Cott, 






Mills, of Fayetteville, N. C., is giving 
all of his time to the former. 


T. C. Pegram has been made super- 
intendent of the Cora Cotton Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


R. H. Stewart is now superintendent 


of the Goodyear Clearwater Mills, 
Cedartown, Ga. 
J. Dean Perkins, assistant superin- 


tendent of the worsted department of the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., 
has resigned and left the employ of the 
company. 


_J. D. Perkins, assistant superintendent 
of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co.’s worsted de- 
partment, has tendered his resignation. 


Walter Stewart, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Blackstone (Mass.) Mill of 
the Lonsdale (R. I.) Co., has returned 
from a vacation passed at Pictou Lodge, 
Pictou, N. S. 


_ W. D. Lawson is now assistant super- 
intendent of Cape Fear Cotton Mills, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


George Edwards, overseer of the card- 
ing department of the Uxbridge ( Mass.) 
Worsted Co., Inc., has resigned after 
eight years of service. 


Edward Pilling, overseer of carding 
for the Westport (Mass.) Mfg. Co. has 
resigned his position with that company. 


Frank Williams has resigned his posi- 
tion as maintenance overseer with the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass. 


Floyd Price is second hand in day 
spinning at the Margaret Mill, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 


W. J. Kappel is now second hand in 
finishing and shipping at the Planters 
& Merchants Mill, New Braunfels, 
Texas. 


O. R. Chappell is second hand in wind- 
ing at the Central Mill, Svlacauga, Ala. 


A. B. Ammons is 
weaving at the 
Mill, No. 1. 


hand in 
Cotton 


second 
Canton (Ga.) 


W. W. Harris is now second hand in 


day carding at the Samoset Cotton 
Mills, Talladega, Ala. 

J. W. Gamble is second hand on 
speeders of the Cherry Cotton’ Mills, 
Florence, Ala. 

R. P. Alexander is overseer of the 


silk department of the Eastside Mfg. 


Co., Shelby, N. C. 


J. E. Moak is overseer of carding at 
the Hillsboro (Texas) Cotton Mills. 
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D. C. Bennett is overseer ot day weav- 
ing at the Anniston (Ala.) Mfg. Co. 


J. D. Green, overseer of carding at 
the Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga., has 
resigned. 


Berl Jones is overseer of the silk room 
of the National Weaving Co., Lowell, 
Bes 


E. E. Gantt is head of the cloth room 
of the Ora Mill Co., Shelby, N. C. 


J. W. Sellers is head of the packing 
department of the Central and Catherine 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


Robert Moore is overhauling the mill 
machinery at the Dixie Spinning Co., 
Lupton City, Tenn. He was formerly 
with this company. 


B. L. Cox has been made overseer of 
weaving at the Edna Cotton Mills, 
Riedsville, N. C. 


B. D. Kelly, overseer of the cloth 
room of the Hermitage Mills, Camden, 
S. C., has resigned. 


T. C. Ramsey is now head of the cloth 
room of the Hermitage Mill, Camden, 


J. W. Bolt, formerly overseer of weav- 
ing at the Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
has accepted a similar position with the 
Steele’s Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 


W. D. Lawson, overseer of carding at 
the Raeford (N. C.) Cotton Mills, has 
resigned. 


John R. Abernathy is second hand in 
spinning and spooling at the Dover 
Mill Co., Shelby, N. C. 


J. F. Alexander is now overseer of 
day carding and spinning at the Eastside 
Mfg. Co., Shelby, N. C. 


J. R. Conner is now day second hand 
in carding at the Ora Mill, Shelby, N. C. 


S. T. Roberts is master mechanic for 
the Sycamore (Ala.) plant of the Avon- 
dale Mills. 


J. L. Sanders has been made second 
hand in dyeing at the Adams Cotton 
Mill, New Braunfels, Texas. 


E. L. Tomlin is master mechanic for 
the J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Starkville, Miss. 


J. M. Rogers has been made master 
mechanic at the Santee Mills, Bamberg, 
so 


C. H. Gibson is now section hand in 
spinning at the Eastside Mfg. Co., 
Shelby, N. C. 


Henry Leathers is now master me- 
chanic at the Newberry (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


W. B. Helms has been appointed a 
machinist at the Springstein Mills, Ches- 
ee, S.C. 


F. L. Harvester is now grinding cards 
for the Florence (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


D. Nusbaum & Co., (Brooklyn Knit- 
ting Co.) has opened a new showroom 
and office at 130 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco, which will be in charge of P. R. 
Batt. 
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Treated Factory Sash 
Wolmanized Lumber and Special 
Construction Used 


\ treated sash that gives long service 
in mills where the manu 
facture are accompanied by accelerators 
of decay and corrosion, has been brought 
out by the American Wolmanized Lum 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J. It has been 


processes of 


ber 





Spacing around planks to give maximum 
air circulation 


given the name “Awlco-ized Sash,” to 
characterize the special or double treat- 
ment. The same preservative, Triolith 
(Wolman salts) is used as in Wolman- 
ized lumber. 

\ species of 
would 
the 


possess a 


timber was sought that 
permit a 100% penetration of 
preservative and at the time 
soft texture which is always 
desirable for sash manufacturing pur- 
poses. <Atter experiments with a great 
many different kinds of lumber, they 
found that a certain grade of California 
sugar pine possesses the characteristics 
more nearly approaching the ideal than 


some 


any other kind of lumber available in 
commercial quantities. 
Wood being a natural product and 


therefore of variable 
between individual 


characteristics as 
pieces, they give this 
California pine a double treat 
ment of the preservative to remove any 
possibility of an piece tall- 
ing short of 100% penetration as a re- 
sult of the first process. By double 
treatment is meant that the lumber is 
given separate treatments under 
vacuum and pressure; not one treatment 
of double-strength preservative. 

he lumber is furnished in plant 2 in. 
thick, 2 to 6 in. wide, in random lengths. 
Before it is in suitable condition to 
manutacture sash, 8 to 9 months 


sugar 


occasional 


two 


into 


elapse. It is first air-dried the mill 
for approximately 90 days \fter the 
first treatment, 60 to 90 davs are re 
quired for drying, and an additional 60 
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to 90 days must elapse after the second 
treatment before it is sufficiently sea- 
soned and ready for use. The illustra- 
tion shows the careful piling and spac- 
ing that is necessary between each treat- 
ment to insure a maximum amount of 
air circulation around each piece. 

Decay first attacks the mortises and 
tenons and other joints in wood sash. 
To guard against this they have, in addi- 
tion to 100% penetration, a double 
amount of the preservative impregnated 
in every section of the Awlco-ized 
sash. As an extra precaution, a water- 
proof glue is applied on the joints when 
the sash is assembled. They have re- 
turned to the old-style method of using 
wooden dowels, which are also treated, 
to fasten the mortises and tenons, and to 
further strengthen the sash have ex- 
tended the mortises and tenons through 
the full width of the stile. The me- 
chanical life of the sash is thus sufh- 
cient to derive the full benefit of the 
protection obtained by the chemical 
treatment. 

The rabbet for the glass in Awlco-ized 
sash is of sufficient depth to permit a 
generous application of putty, which 
minimizes the possibility of the panes 
becoming loosened. They furnish either 
glazed or unglazed sash and are pre- 
pared to furnish wood beading in place 
of putty. There is no disagreeable odor 
or objectionable discoloration present in 
Awlco-ized sash, and they can be painted 


or otherwise finished with any of the 
commercial paints. 
Electric Shaper 
New Portable Tool for Wood- 
working Department 
J. D. Wallace & Co., Chicago, IIL. 


have brought out a new machine which 
is known as the “Workace” shaper. It 
is direct motor driven. The armature 
shaft and shaper spindle are integral: 
the belt has been eliminated to avoid 
slipping and slowing down the opera- 
tion. In other features of design and 
construction it is not unlike the latest 
larger shaper of high speed. 

The “Workace” electric shaper 
a no-load speed of 10,000 r.p.m. It is 
equipped with ball bearings. The means 
t lubrication are designed so that ex- 
cess oil cannot reach the motor. The 
excess is picked up and thrown by a 


has 


slinger away from the armature shaft 
and drained outside of the housing. The 


table is mounted on a screw on which 
it raises and lowers. It is locked se- 
curely in any position by a hand wheel. 
The spindle is a steel shaft 3 in. in di- 
ameter, extending 33 in. above the table 


top, and has a capacity of 25 in. be- 
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tween two steel-shaper collars, of 34 dle 
in. using solid cutters. 

This shaper operates from a General 
Electric universal motor, and can be 
used on the ordinary lighting circuit, dle 
110 or 220 volts, d.c. or a.c., 25 to 60 cat 
cycle. It weighs 42 lb., and sits firmly the 
on its own base without fastening. [t 
can easily be taken to the bench or to 
the job. 

This tool should be useful to cabinet 


ar 





Electric Shaper for Small W ork 





shop, pattern shop, carpenter and main- 
tenance shops, and schools. It will re- 
lieve larger machines of small work at 
lower investment and manufacturing 
costs. A combination guard and fence 
is supplied as extra equipment. 


Hook for Silk Frames 


Construction Gives Strength and 
Prevents Heddles from Catching 


The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadel 
phia, Pa., and Greenville, S. C., has in- 


troduced a new double-acting slide hook 
Universal Ideal” 


for use on * continuous 





o( las 
a Ee ' 
PREVENT 
HEDOLES FROM 
oe. Fie 


Non-Catching Slide Hook 


slide frames. This new hook is formed by 
doubling the metal lengthwise, as shown 
by the illustration, thus giving double 
strength. The metal is not pressed 
tightly together except at the notc! 10! 





the heddle rod. As a slight space re- 
mains between the two sides where the 
slide rod is inserted, it is free moving 
on the slide rod, and provides easy ad- 
justment for the warp while the loom is 
in motion. 

A slight offset of the bottom ends of 
the hook on either side keeps the hed- 





3 dies free from catching in the slot, which 

is a common trouble with close-count 
al fabrics of 50 and more heddles per inch 
‘a per shaft. There is no wear to the hed- 
t, dle on the small lump, which constantly 
i) caused considerable friction, resulting in 
ly the breaking of the heddle at this par- 
lt ticular point. Rust-proof cadium finish 


to makes the hook impervious to water and 
conditions of dampness. The double 

et strength is especially desirable on heavy 
jobs, and the freedom of movement ad- 
justs the heddle to any warp and con- 
dition, reducing the breaking of the 
threads. 


New Magnetic Switch 
Throws Small Motors Across 
the Line 
A new magnetic switch, the CR-7006- 
D-30, is announced by the General Elec- 


tric Co. to supersede the CR-7006-D-4, 
and is designed primarily for throwing 





Switch with cover removed 





small motors directly across the line. 
lt can, however, be used as a primary 
‘witch for slipring motors having sec- 
ondary control. It is recommended for 
sé With small motors wherever a sim- 
lirect control, providing complete 
Protection to motor and operator, is re- 
quired 

The 
ern de 
points 
appear 
n enclos 
le in wh 
d Wirins 
yr 


ple, 


ew switch incorporates all mod- 
gn principles from the stand- 
{ size, mechanical :onstruction, 
ice, electric ratings, etc. The 
¥ case is of the drawn-shell type 
1 plenty of room is provided for 
The reset button for the over- 


\ 
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load relays extends through a hole in 
the cover, allowing its use without re- 
moving the cover. Practically all of the 
parts of the switch have been improved 
over those of the older D-4 form. 

The horsepower ratings at various 
voltages for the standard squirrel-cage 
type of motor are as follows: 110 
volts, 74 hp.; 220 volts 15 hp.; 440/600 
volts, 15 hp. For straight starting duty 
where no jogging is encountered, the 
15 hp. rating on 440/600 volts can be 
increased to 20 hp. 


For Testing Knitted Yarn 





Machine Reels Yarn from 
Fabric for Examination 


A machine to facilitate the examining 
of yarns which have been knitted into 
fabric has been devised by E. J. Poole 
of the British Research Association for 





Machine for Examining Yarn Reeled from 
Knitted Fabrics 


the Woolen and Worsted Industries. 
The machine is suitable for circular or 
flat fabric, and particularly for that 
which has been knitted on a multi-feed 
machine. 

At the back of the machine, as shown 
in the accompanying photograph, are a 
set of concentric drums. In the case of 
circular fabric, the cloth is slipped over 
that drum which conforms closest to 
its diameter. The various yarns are fed 
through guides on the stationary disk in 
front of the drums, hence through a 
tension device, through a_ traverse 
mechanism, and finally on to a reel. As 
the reel is revolved, the drums are made 
to turn also, so that as the fabric is un- 
raveled the yarns continue to come from 
the same points. The reel can be grad- 
ually collapsed to show the kinks in the 
thread, which are due to the loop for- 
mation of the yarn when in the fabric. 
A scale on the reel permits the measure- 
ment of take-up during this operation. 
The reeled yarn may be transferred to 
cards for examination, photographing, 
or filing for reference. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Cotton feeders, Adjustable discharge slide 
for. 1,721,380. T. Elliott, Birmingham, 
Ala. Assigned to Continental Gin Co.., 
Delaware. 

Cotton gin. 1,721,036. 


W. L. Pettit, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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Cotton gins, Attachment for. 1,721,300. 
S. H. Hastings and C. C. Hall, Litch- 
field Park, Arizona. Assigned to The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Corton separator. 1,720,702. J. A. Streun, 
Sherman, Texas. 

CONTROLLING knitting needles in plating 
operations, Mechanism for. 1,720,649. 
J. and R. H. Lawson, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Assigned to Hemphill Co., Central Falls, 
R. I. 


Cop skewers, Making. 1,720,412. F. E. 
Douglas, Hopedale, Mass. Assigned to 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

DyeEInG, Process of. 1,720,595-6. H. E. 
Grier, Brooklyn, N. Y. Assigned to 
R. H. Comey Brooklyn Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


DRAWING mechanism. 1,720,718. <A. C. 
Butler, Boston, Mass. 
Dry1nc machine. 1,721,061. T. Allsop 


and H. H. Wigglesworth, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Assigned to The Philadelphia Dry- 
ing Machinery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fasric. 1,721,154. H. N. Huse, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

FELTING woolen and like textile fabrics 
having wool powder incorporated there- 
with. 1,721,470. E. Ricalens, Laroque 
d’Olmes, France. 

Guarp for doubling mechanism of silk- 
throwing machines. 1,720,447. H. Sar- 
fert and A. A. Arnold, So. Pottstown, Pa. 

Knirtep fabric. 1,721,390. C. Hadfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned one-half to 
F. B. Firth, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KnittinG full-fashioned hosiery. 1,721,211. 
E. Flach, Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned 
to Largman-Gray Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Knitt1nc machine. 1,719,839. C. Hilscher, 
Chemnitz, Germany. 

KNITTING machine. 1,720,606. G. Nobst 
and E. Ulbricht, Mittweida, Germany. 
Assigned to Wilhelm Leilich, Chemnitz, - 
Germany. 


KNITTING machine. 1,721,247. W. W. 
Burson, Rockford, Ill. 
Kwnorter. 1,720,817. B. E. Byrd, Gas- 


tonia, N. C. Assigned to Mill Devices 
Co.,. nc. 

Knot-Tyr1nc mechanism. 1,719,883. David 
Gravel, Chattanooga, Tenn. Assigned to 
Barber-Colman, Rockford, III. 

LENo jumper attachment. 1,719,911. E. J. 
Tetreault, New Bedford, Mass. 

Loom, Circular weaving. 1,720,151. C. 
Sery, Aix-en-Provence, France. 

LINEN and making it, Imitation. 1,721,082. 
R. Miret, New York, N. Y. 

Looms, Filling stop motion for shuttleless. 


1,721,030. R. G. Moya, Cornella de 
Llobregat, Spain. 

Nappinc machine. 1,720,735. A. Klug, 
Crimmitschau, Germany. 

SPINNING frame. 1,721,028. C. Morton, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Sponcinc machine. 1,721,136. G. Rothholz, 
Baltimore, Md., and W. A. Rothholz, 


New York. 

StopPinc-mechanism control. 1,721,291. 
A. E. Beachen, Providence, R. I. As- 
signed to Easton & Burnham Machine 
Co., Providence, R. I. 

TEXTILE-treating carrier. 1,721,134. M. G. 
Rosenthal, Cleveland, Ohio. Assigned to 
The Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., Wickliffe, Ohio. 

TREATMENT of artificial-silk yarns, Fluid. 
1,720,760. J. Brandwood, Birkdale, 
Southport, England. 
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Ripple Broadcloth Contains 
Fulling-Mill Cracks and Streaks 


Technical Editor : 

Will you please advise me as to the 
best method of finishing a piece of ripple 
broadcloth which is 18 oz. from the loom, 
144 oz. finished? The cloth is worsted 
warp and shoddy filling. My trouble has 
been fulling-mill cracks and streaks. I 
think the streaks are gig and water streaks. 
My method of finishing is as follows: 
Full with a heavy soap for 2 hr.; scour 
clean; nap, teasle gig; wet with plenty of 
water; carbonize and neutralize; dye; wet 
brush; and roll up for dryer, shear, brush, 
and press. Would appreciate any infor- 
mation in regard to this. Do you think 
it is advisable to crab in the grease? 


(6887) 


It is rather difficult to answer this in- 
quiry, as the trouble may not come from 
the finishing processes, which seem to 
be correct. The streaks may be caused 
by a too tight listing. This is a very 
common thing. The stock in the filling 
may be the cause. In making yarn for 
a ripple broadcloth, a quick fulling stock 
is used, and a stock that does not full 
easily. This gives the ripple. The in- 
juirer may have used too much of the 
latter stock, which would cause streaks 
in fulling. 

For tight selvages there is no remedy 
except a looser listing, but with the 
wrong blend the finisher can tack his 
pieces so that they will balloon in the 
washer and fulling mill. 

Another thing that might help is to 
change the process of finishing by car- 
bonizing and neutralizing before nap- 
ping. The inquirer could determine 
then where the streaks are coming from 
by drying up a few pieces before nap- 
ping, and inspecting them. 

_ Crabbing in the grease would not help 
in this case as the finisher would only 
have trouble in getting his pieces clean. 
[he oil in the stock would be pretty 
well set. : 
A finisher of these goods replies to 
the question as follows: I would suggest 
that you take your goods, after tacking 
with a small stitch, to the washer, load as 
usual, then add your fulling soap to the 
goods just as you would do if scouring. 
Use no water, soap thoroughly, and run 
about 15 min. Then take the goods to 
te extractor; extract as usual; then 
Proceel to load fulling mill, sewing 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


seams carefully and sewing up the side 
of the listings so as to make a complete 


bag of the piece. You may find it 
necessary to add a little soap, but be 
careful not to get the pieces on the wet 
side. When run about 15 to 20 min., 
you should note that the pieces are 
ballooning well. This will prevent 
breaks, wrinkles, or any other trouble 
that may be caused by your fulling 
methods. Scour in the usual method, 
then wet roll, say at 130 to 170°, and 
allow your goods to remain over night. 
Turn the rolls upside down, say at the 
end of twelve hours, to distribute the 
water evenly. 

This treatment smooths out the 
pieces and leaves them in first-class con- 
dition for the napper or teasle, as the 
case may be. You can soon determine 
whether your trouble is fulling mill or 
gig streaks. Just dry a piece up before 
gigging and you will see the mill trouble. 
I feel sure that your trouble is before 
gigging. The rest of your process is 
quite in form and more careful pre- 


paring will avoid further troubles. 
* * * 


Depainting Wool 
Technical Editor : 

Will you kindly give a routine and the 
products used in the depainting of raw 
wool. I am interested to know whether 
the depainting bath should be given before 
scouring or the raw wool scoured first. 
Also what is the strength of solution used 
when wool is carbonized by the aluminum 


chloride process, and how hot should the 
baker be run? (6882) 


There is no process in general use to 
our knowledge for removing paint from 
wool without seriously damaging the 
working qualities of the wool fiber. 
Mills have tried all sorts of solvents, to- 
gether with mechanical means, but none 
have produced wool satisfactorily clean 
from paint and tar. There is a process 
which has been developed by Eavenson 
& Levering Co., Camden, N. J., details 
of which have not been made public, and 
the process can only be used by special 
arrangement with the owners, we under- 
stand. 

In carbonizing with aluminum chlo- 
ride, the solution is 6 to 10% strength, 
and the baking process is carried on at 
a temperature of 280° F. We quote 
from the book “The Carbonizing 
Process,” by Dumville and Kershaw: 


“Carbonizing with chloride of alu- 
minum is very similar to the process in 
which sulphuric acid is used. The solu- 
tion is 6 to 10% strength, and the time 
allowed one hour. The liquid is then 
extracted and the wool is dried previous 
to its entry to the high-temperature 
baking process. This takes 30 to 40 
min. at a temperature of 280° F., dur- 
ing which the agent used, as well as the 
vegetable matter on the wool, undergoes 
a chemical change. A gas is produced 
(hydrochloric acid gas) and hydroxide 
of aluminum is found upon the fibers. 
This method is used on piece goods, and 
where the material is required white or 
has to be dyed delicate shades. 

* * *x 


Soft Cones of Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending you two sample cones; 
one seems to be dry and the other is soft, 
which causes us a lot of bad cones. We 
do not quite understand this. When we 
start a lot it is uniform and after a week 
or so it changes as if there was a softness 
in the gum due to heating of some of the 
bundles, which causes an uneven tension. 
We would appreciate your opinion on these 
two samples. (6888) 

We have examined the two sample 
cones and note that one is firm and the 
other is soft. The soft cone is naturally 
the one that will cause trouble. The 
reason for this condition is excessive 
moisture. There may be several causes 


as follows: (1) Excessive moisture 
while silk was being coned. (2) Ex- 


cessive moisture after silk was coned at 
throwing plant. (3) Excessive moisture 
at knitting plant. 

The reason for the soft cone is that 
when the silk absorbs a much higher 
than normal moisture, it swells out and 
makes a hard or very firm cone. After- 
wards, when the silk dries out and the 
moisture content is normal or below 
normal, the silk becomes loose and 
causes a softness to the cone similar to 
the one you submitted. 

We are inclined to believe that the 
cone was subjected to additional 
moisture after it was coned, because the 
top of the firm cone is hard and retains 
its finish, whereas the soft cone has lost 
its shiny finish and has the appearance 
of having been exceedingly moist. 

As a matter of information, but not 
that it applies to this case, some silks 
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subjects will not be 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly 
to the Technical Editor, TexTILp WorLpD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
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will pick up more moisture because of 
strong alkalies used by many throwsters 
in order to break up the gums and cause 
the silk to absorb more moisture than it 
ordinarily would, which helps. to 
eliminate backwinding. 

*~ + * 
Finishing Pile Fabrics 
Technical Editor : 

Will you kindly advise me the opera- 
tions in finishing pile fabric coatings or 
cloakings made with a high pile. The 
yarns are made of camel hair, alpaca, and 


also blends of wool with these fibers. 
(6858) 


First give a thorough washing, mak- 
ing sure that the goods are clean. If 
the pieces are to be dyed, they are now 
ready for the dyeing. After dyeing the 
goods are extracted and wet tigered. 
Then on some fabrics they are run 
over a beater and dried. After drying 
they are run through the beater or over 
the tiger, and in some cases through 
both machines, depending on the fabric 
and the finish required. The goods are 
now ready to be sheared. After shear- 
ing they should be given a brushing, be 
examined, measured, and rolled up. If 
the pieces are not to be dyed they are 
handled about the same as the piece 
dyes are handled after dyeing. 

x * * 


Holes in Silk Stockings 


Technical Editor : 

Many thanks for your answer to our 
question No. 6846. In order that this 
subject may be gone into more fully, we 
are forwarding you three stockings, two 
of which show the small imperfections in 
the welt, and the other right on a line 
with the first narrowing. With these in 
your possession you can perhaps give us 
further information which would help us 
to locate our difficulty. (6866 ) 

After carefully studying these addi- 
tional samples, we cannot be more spe- 
cific than before. The quality of this 
silk seems a little better but the cause of 
the trouble is still obscure. It might be 
worthwhile for you to inspect very 
closely the needles and sinkers for rough 
or sharp edges. This seems to be a 
problem that will have to be worked 
out hy someone on the spot. 

* *k * 


Device for Making Wool 
Color Pads 


lechnical Editor : 

Will you kindly let me know the name 
ot the concern that manufactures the color- 
pad fulling machine. I understand such a 
device has been on the market for some 
time. As our designing department makes 
up quite a number of small experimental 
pads which have to be scoured by hand, 


4 machine of this kind will be very help- 

tul in the work. Any information you can 

five tie on the subject will be appreciated. 
(6889 ) 


he device referred to is manufac- 
tured and sold by the Abbott Machine 
Co., ilton, N. H. It was described in 
the March 10, 1928, issue of TEXTILE 


Wortp. Besides the swatch-making ma- 
chine itself, there are several auxiliary 
devices to aid in the work. Hand cards 
are used to prepare the stock. A per- 
forated metal cylinder with wooden 
plunger is used to roughly shape the 
pad. A blower is used to dry the pad 
after washing—taking only three or 
four minutes for the work, and offering 
no likelihood of yellowing. 


*x* * * 


Streaks in Dyed Warp-Knit 
Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

You will note in the enclosed piece of 
dyed-warp-knitted cloth streaks that fol- 
low the yarn. These streaks are present 
before dyeing. How can we eliminate 
them ? (6891) 

Our answer to Question and Answer 
No. 6422 covered this problem, and as 
it may be of interest to many readers, 
we reprint it here. 

The harshness of the undyed piece 
would suggest a slight shrinking or else 
poor scouring. The fact that it is un- 
evenly harsh points to incomplete 
processing at either of these two places. 
If the cloth has been shrunk, the trouble 
may be in the scouring before shrinking, 
which must be very thorough. Or it 
may be in the shrinking itself. This last 
is too long a problem to attack without 
more data. If the cloth has not been 
shrunk, then very probably the scouring 
before dyeing is at fault. 

The question does not state how long 
the scouring takes, nor how much soap 
is used, nor how much cloth is scoured 
at a time, nor how much water is used. 
Very likely the trouble is here, and we 
would suggest experimenting along 
these lines; first, by using a different 
soap, say one with a good animal fat 
base. Then try varying the quantities 
of soap and soda ash and the duration 
of the bath, seeing particularly that the 
goods are well worked all the time and 
that the bath is too strong rather than 
too weak in chemicals. The subsequent 
rinsing need not be so thorough and in 
fact it may be found expedient to use 
soap in the dyebath to prevent the color 
taking too rapidly. 

The trouble may still be in the dyeing 
method. This is a very close fabric of 
a type in which the dyeing must pro- 
ceed slowly, the color being gradually 
applied. This is done by temperature 
control, by adding the color a little at a 
time, and by using leveling agents. The 
monopole oil and glaubersalt should be 
all right. Most likely the dyes used are 
all right, but it might be as well to 
consult a reliable manufacturer of dye- 
stuffs as to the correct type to use. He 
will be only too glad to co-operate. 

The appearance of the dyed sample 
gives the impression of some threads 
of yarn that have taken the red dye 
and have left the others. These threads 
may have a slightly different content of 
wax in the raw state, or they mayhave 
received some previous different chemi- 
cal treatment. In either case we believe 
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experimentation with very thorough 
scouring and slow even dyeing will 
solve the problem. 


° 
* * * 


Cotton-Rayon Fabric Sags 
and Crinkles 


Technical Editor: 

We are confronted with a rather seri- 
ous problem in connection with cloth we 
are furnishing the radio industry. We 
have recently received a complaint on one 
of our numbers (sample enclosed) that 
when excessive dampness is present the 
cloth sags and crinkles. If heat is ap- 
plied it restores it to its original shape, 
but as you can appreciate some of this 
sagging has been noticed in cabinets after 
they have been shipped from the cabinet 
maker and arrived at destination. Not all 
of them go back into shape. We use 
combed peeler warps with viscose rayon. 
It is important to maintain a low price 
on the cloth, and I am wondering if you 
could offer any suggestions which would 
enable us to overcome this. (6868 ) 


The patterns have been designed for 
striking appearance rather than for 
utility, and they are beautiful. The cloth 
count is around 52x46, with 2-ply cotton 
warp and coarse rayon filling. The dif- 
ference between the ends and picks per 
inch and the looseness of the weave are 
responsible for the sagging or cockling 
of the cloth. 

Sagging is to be expected when using 
a 2-ply warp with a low sley and loose 
weave against a coarse denier filling 
The trouble could be overcome some- 
what by using a single yarn for warp, 
the yarn to have a twist of about 20 
turns per inch. A single yarn should 
be satisfactory for the purpose to which 
this cloth is put. 


* * * 


Making Nub Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed find a sample of Scotch tweed 
cloth. How can this spotty or nub ef- 
fect be obtained on woolen yarns? Any 
information on this will be greatly ap- 
preciated. (6886 ) 

The nub effect in the tweed cloth is 
obtained by the use of a nub machine 
on the card, which distributes or feeds 
the nubs into the stock during the 
process of carding. The machine is gen- 
erally placed over the last two workers 
of the second breaker, or over the first 
two of the finisher facing the feed. All 
of the workers except one from this 
point on are raised from their points of 
contact with the stock to prevent card- 
ing out the nubs. The machine can be 
adjusted to deliver more or less nubs 
as desired. 

Another practice sometimes followed 
is that of mixing the nubs into the batch 
when it is being laid down for picking. 
However, this method does not work out 
as very practical, owing to loss of nubs 
from droppings, and carding out. The 
roving should be made light on the card 
to allow a long draft in spinning. 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


*Montevallo (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 
Construction of the plant has been 
started and will be pushed to comple- 
tion as fast as possible. The plant will 
be on the Calera Road near the Monte- 
vallo railroad station. Excavation for 
the warehouse, a structure to be 50x200 
ft. is being made and work on a 600 
ft. spur track to connect the plant with 
the Southern Ry. is to be started at once. 


*Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Talladega, Ala. 
The foundation of the new office build- 
ing has been completed and brick work 
is expected to begin immediately. In- 
stallation of machinery in the main mill 
building, picker building, weave-shed 
and warehouse is well under way and 
the mill will probably be in operation by 
Oct. I. 


*Martha Mills, of B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Thomaston, Ga., have completed an ex- 
tensive addition and begun installing 
machinery. 


Dilling Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, 
N. C. The addition is progressing very 
rapidly and the plant will soon be ready 
to have the machinery installed. New 
pickers have been purchased and it will 
be necessary to close the mill for several 
days while they are being installed. 


LaFrance Textile Industries, Inc., 
Adams St., Philadelphia, Pa., have 
awarded a general contract to Wintz 
Brothers, 1618 Sellers St., for a one- 
story addition on Large St., to be used 
for shipping and distributing service, re- 


ported to cost more than $20,000. 


Scranton Lace Co., Scranton, Pa., has 
awarded contract to the Morton C. Tut- 
tle Co., of Boston, for an addition to 
warping and winding building. The new 
structure will be 60x112 ft., one story 
high, first floor of concrete with timber 
construction above. Cost will be ap- 


proximately $25,000. 


Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co., plant No. 
2, is erecting a cotton warehouse, with 
storage capacity of 4,000 bales. 


Fact and Gossip 


California Cotton Mills Co., Selma, 
\la pinning room has been motorized 
with tour frame drives. 


“Osborn Mills, Inc., Fall River, Mass., 
have voted to authorize sale of securities 
ting of buildings, land and ma- 

No formal vote was taken to 
Previous offers to purchase 
id not equal the bonded indebtedness 
oF $25,000. The company makes cot- 
tor ds and was reorganized two 


vo 


tes previous mention of project. 





MILL NEWS 


Durham (N. C.) Cotton Mfg. Co. has 
been chartered to do a general manu- 
facturing business. Authorized capital 
stock is $1,000,000, subscribed $145,500. 
The incorporators are W. A. Erwin, 
J. Harper Erwin and John Sprunt Hill, 
all of Durham. While none of the in- 
corporators were available recently for a 
statement, it is believed that the in- 
corporation relates to an existing mill 
of the same name, possibly for purposes 
of reorganization. The mill is one of 
the Erwin chain and both of the Erwins 
mentioned are actively engaged in mill 
management. Mr. Hill is a Durham 
capitalist and has not heretofore been 
actively connected in any of the Erwin 
enterprises. 


*Aiken, S. C. Following a hearing 
last Thursday the recently advertised 
sale of the Langley (S. C.) Mills, and 
the Aiken Mills, at Bath, S. C., which 
had been halted by a temporary re- 
straining order, secured by the minority 
stockholders, will go forward on Aug. 
5, Judge Hayne F. Rice having dis- 
allowed the restraining order. The 
majority control of these two mills, 
which are two of the largest textile 
plants in this section of the state, was 
recently acquired by the Homer Loring 
interests of New York, who as directors 
and majority stockholders, planned the 
sale as a reorganization and liquidation 
move. The minority stockholders, how- 
ever, objected to the plan and got a 
restraining order temporarily, which was 
originally scheduled for July 1. 


Cannon Mills Co. (No. 3), York, S. C., 
which has been closed down for some 
time, has resumed full time operations. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


M. J. Whittall Associates, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., have awarded contract to the 
Morton C. Tuttle Co., of Boston, for an 
addition to their Oriental Mill No. 2. 
The new structure will be 15x60 ft. and 
two stories high, of brick, steel and 
timber construction above the first floor 
which will be of concrete. Roof will be 
insulated with 2 in. cork. J. D. Leland 
& Co. are architects. Cost of work will 
be approximately $175,000. 


Prairie du Chien (Wis.) Woolen Mill 
Co., is having many improvements made 
at the plant, including a new 151-foot 
reinforced concrete smokestack for the 
power plant. New machinery is also 
being installed. 


Fact and Gossip 


Guelph (Ont., Canada) Carpet & 
Worsted Spinning Mills, Ltd., have 
elected new board of directors as fol- 
lows: H. Quarmby, president; Lieut. 
Col. E. Gerald Hanson, vice-president; 
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R. A. Daly, W. Pearsoll and Boyd A. C. 
Caldwell, directors. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


*Hub Hosiery Mills are altering Mills 
No. 12 and No. 14 on Perkins St., 
Lowell, Mass., and have awarded con- 
tract for the plumbing to the Downey 
Co., Boston; and contract for the elec- 
tric work to M. B. Foster Co., Boston. 
Whidden Beekman, 100 Arlington St., 
Boston, is engineer and general con- 
tractor. 


*Asheville (N. C.) Hosiery Co. Sev- 
eral units of the new plant were put into 
operation last week. Complete equip- 
ment for full-fashioned hosiery will con- 
sist of 16 machines and auxiliary devices. 


Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, N. C., 
has received 26 more _ full-fashioned 
hosiery machines, making a total of 58 
machines now in operation. The sched- 
ule calls for complete installation by 
October, when there will be 93 machines 
in all. 


H. C. Aberle & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
have awarded a general contract to the 
William Steele & Sons Co., Fifteenth 
and Cherry Sts., for a one-story mill 
addition, on site 130x135 ft., at B and 
East Clearfield Sts., reported to cost in 
excess of $50,000, with equipment. 


Melrose Hosiery Co., an interest of 
the Opal Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has awarded a general contract to 
C. D. Conklin, Jr., Cheltenham, Pa., for 
a one-story mill at Woodlawn and 
Washington Aves., Cheltenham, esti- 
mated to cost close to $70,000, with 


equipment. C. H. Fries, Oxford Pike 
and Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, is 
architect. 


Tohicken Hosiery Co., Inc., Quaker- 
town, Pa., has taken bids on general con- 
tract for a one-story brick and steel 
addition, 68x135 ft., reported to cost 
close to $30,000, with equipment. James 
Rapp, Richlandtown, Pa., is architect. 


Richelieu Knitting Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is planning an extensive expansion 
program at their plant. 


Butterfly Hosiery Co., Ltd., Drum- 
mondville, Que., is considering the build- 
ing of a very substantial addition to the 
present plant. 


Fact and Gossip 


Cartersville (Ga.) Mills, Inc., an- 
nounce the addition of a full line of 
rayon underwear to the knit goods prod- 
ucts which they have manufactured for 
many years. J. F. Fowler, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, states that 
this plant will continue to manufacture 
knit underwear, but at the same time 
machinery will be added to take care of 
the rayon work. 


Ray Hosiery Mills, Inc., formerly of 
Asheville, N. C., have been moved to 
Burnsville, N. C. 
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| Better Lubrication at ess st per month 
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On Looms 


Keeps Warps and Cloth 
Spotless—free from oil. 





RECISTERED IN 


) OIL 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


is wasteproof—stays in bearings 


The wastelessness of NON-FLUID OIL is very 
important for looms where the product has so 
much added value. 


NON-FLUID OIL will oil looms in motion 


without the danger of throwing or spattering. 


And in addition to furnishing perfect and con- 
tinuous lubrication NON-FLUID OIL lasts so 
much longer per application that it costs less per 
month and per year. 


Write today for testing sample and 
Bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile 
Machinery.” 





—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED T! 
——CATALOG—— 





N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin ‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery”’ 
and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 


T.W. 7-27-29 


(1) Pickers {) Looms C) Shafting 

[) Cards Twister Rings [) Motors 
Spinning Frames Ball Bearings } Chain Drives 

NAME 





MILL NAME 


ADDRESS 







LUBRICANT C 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 













Warehouses 
CHICAGO,ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,NC. |} 
NEWORLEANS,LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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What Would’Washington Say? 
4 


AS ALMOST commonplace peemeenn, yes! In the 153 


years of American Independence, celebrated this 
month, such a question has occurred countless 
times. But, in fact, just what would Washington say? 


Suppose he me a behold our disks that sing, our radio 
that whirls the human voice around the earth, our 
aircraft that have conquered the skies and our talking 
moving pictures—to say nothing of our automobiles, 
rushing railway trains, vast industrial plants, towering 
buildings, giant steamships, our 
telegraph, telephone and electric 
lights, and electric refrigeration? 
Here is the answer—He would say, 
“MARVELOUS’’—and in two 
days he would cease to marvel. It 
would then be an “‘old story’’ to 
him, just as it is to all of us, now 
wondering what science will next bring forth. 





ALSO AN “OLD STORY” 


Like the more spectacular discoveries of science the Sy/phon 
Bellows is also an ‘‘old story .'’ For twenty years its contribution 
to industrial progress and human comfort while not so 
dramatic, has been none the less, basic and essential. It is the 
World's most durable, flexible and sensitive expansion member 
and is employed as the motor element of hundreds of thou- 
sands of thermostats in the most highly recognized radiator 
traps, refrigerating machines, automobiles, industrial and 
building temperature regulators. 


As a damper regulator it is factory equipment on the principal 
heating boilers, as a sealing diaphragm in packless valves in 
thousands of representative buildings; as a diaphragm in 
packless fuel pumps; in pressure governors and many other 
important oe app ications. During the war it operated 
the firing mechanism of deep-sea mines, the governing mechan- 
ism of torpedoes and was invaluable to the airplane. 


It is constantly finding new fields of usefulness. 


The original and genuine Sylphon Bellows is used only in Tem- 

rature and Pressure Regulators manufactured by the Fulton 
Sakon Company. Our plant is the largest in the world 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of thermostatic 
instruments. 


We invite those interested to write for fully descriptive 
bulletins and to submit (without obligation) problems 
involving Sy!lphon Temperature or Peosninae Regu- 


lation. Address Department T —— See cllso—— 


ORIGINATED AND PATENTED BY 


ULTON SYLPHON (0. 


KNOXVILLE, 


Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. S. A—European Representatives, 
Crosby Valve & Eng. Company, Ltd., 41-2 Foley St., London, W. 1 
England—Canadian Representatives, Darling Bros., Ltd., 

140 Prince St., Montreal, Que., Canada 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 





Avon (N. Y.) Knitting Co., Inc., has 
arranged for an increase in capital from 
$60,000 to $90,000. 


Richland Knitting Mills, Inc., Robe- 
sonia, Pa., recently organized with a 
capital of $100,000, to operate a local 
mill, will be represented by John C. 
Gerhart, Robesonia, who has_ been 
elected treasurer of the company. Other 
incorporators include Thomas Hill and 
Cc. M. Seltzer, both of Robesonia. 


Knoxville, (Tenn.) Knitting Mills Co. 
has resumed operations, after being 
closed for a week, while an inventory 
was being taken in the two units. Ap- 
proximately 400 women employes have 
had a vacation while the two mills were 
closed. Only women operatives were 
off during the inventory taking, and a 
few of those were retained to help with 
the inventory, while a few men employes 
of the plant were all on duty during the 
inventory. 


Landers, Ltd., Mount Dennis, Ont., 
Canada, have completed the transfer of 
their mill from its old location in Guelph, 
Ont., and is now situated in a modern 
building 108x280 ft., where their pro- 
duction of silk hosiery will be greatly 
increased. 


Dominion Knitting Mills, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada, will move from 
their present location to 372-376 Rich- 
mond St. West, where they will have 
much more space for manufacturing. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Foremost Fabrics, Inc., care of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Lebanon, Pa., 
have concluded negotiations for the lease 
of a mill to be erected by Lebanon 
Buildings, Inc., an interest of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. A fund of $150,000 
has been raised by the last noted or- 
ganization to carry out the project. The 
textile company has given a 10-year 
lease for the new structure; work will 
soon begin. 


M. Bornstein & Sons, owners of the 
Mabson Silk Co., operating plants in 
Paterson, N. J., Middletown, Conn., and 
Holyoke, Mass., will open a plant in St. 
Hyacinthe, P. Q., Ont., Canada, Oct. 1, 
lor the production of broad silks. 
[wenty thousand square feet has been 


leased for the purpose, and 52 looms and 
25 spinners will be installed at the start. 
"he plant will operate day and night, 
employing 60 hands and producing 12,- 
00 to 13,000 yards weekly, according to 


Joseph 


1 M. Bornstein. 


“Textile Co. of Canada, Ltd., Louise- 
ville, Que., Canada, has commenced 
building operations on the new plant 
Which is to cost $225,000, and of which 
the tewart Construction Co., Ltd., 12 
Wellington St., Sherbrooke, Que., is the 
Seneral contractor. Plans were prepared 
'yY Charles D. Main and Frederick Cald- 


well, architects, 201 Devon Street, Bos- 


“ 


‘icates previous mention of project. 


ton. The main building will be of steel 
and brick, 250x104 ft. Other buildings 
to be erected include dye house and 
power house. 


Fact and Gossip 


Gilt Edge Silk Mills of N. J., Pater- 
son, N. J., will locate in Taunton, Mass., 
at the plant formerly occupied by the 
Nobska Spinning Co., a former mill of 
the New England Cotton Yarn Co. At 
the opening the mills will employ about 
250 hands. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
has let the contract for the erection of 
the new power house, required by ex- 
pansion of plant facilities, to the Aber- 
thaw Construction Co., of Boston, Mass. 
The cost of the power plant and equip- 
ment will be over $500,000. Work will 
begin at once with the expectation that 
it will be completed early in November. 


*American Glanzstoff Corp., Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., has awarded a contract 
for structural steel for its proposed new 
mill unit to McClintic-Marshall Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. General contract re- 
cently was let to the Hughes-Foulkrod 
Co., Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Proj- 
ect will cost more than $1,500,000, with 
equipment. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Yates Bleachery Co., Flintstone, Ga., 
is erecting an additional wing to its 
plant. This is the third enlargement 
since the plant was constructed in 1920. 


*Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C. Work is progressing well 
on the new bleachery and according to 
announcement, the main building should 
be ready to receive machinery about the 
first of September. 


Dominion Silk Printing Co., Drum- 
mondville, Que., Canada, has started 
construction on a new plant 300x160 ft., 
which will be equipped with the most 
modern printing machinery for the pro- 
duction of roller and all varieties of 
novelty printing. The company, which 
was granted a charter by the Federal 
government a few weeks ago, is a sub- 
sidiary of the National Silk Dyeing Co., 
of Paterson, N. J., and the officials are 
L. F. Auger, president; Gaston Geny, 
vice-president; I. A. Post, secretary; 
and W. S. Gall, treasurer. 


Fact and Gossip 


Clayton (N. J.) Shoddy Co. The mill 
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occupied by this company and later by 
the Hollingwood Dye Works, was de- 
stroyed by fire, July 12, with loss re- 
ported at $17,000, including equipment. 
The property has been idle for a number 
of months. 


Cretona Print & Dye Works, Inc., 
Clifton, N. J., have been organized with 
a capital of 50,000 shares of stock, to 
take over and succeed to the Cretona 
Print Works, Inc., with local mill on the 
Clifton Blvd. Stefan Ponyatovsky is 
the principal incorporator and will head 
the new organization. Other incor- 
porators are Frank A. Korty and Ed- 
ward Roegner. 


Oxford, (N. J.) Piece Dye Works 
Inc., have arranged for an increase in 
capital to $500,000. 


O. K. Piece Dye Works, Inc., Pater- 
son, N. J., has filed notice of increase 
in capital to $200,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 


*Alabama Braid Corp., Gadsden, Ala. 
The mill which has just been com- 
pleted at a cost of $750,000, is gradually 
beginning production. It started its first 


loom last week, employing about 50 
girls. 


*Simon Mattress Mfg. Co., 1900 Sixth 
St., San Francisco, Calif., has awarded 
all miscellaneous contracts for reinforc- 
ing steel, structural steel, lumber, etc., 
for completion of its three-story and 
basement reinforced-concrete factory on 
South Yosemite Ave., estimated to cost 
$120,000, with equipment. W. W. Hans- 
com, 848 Clayton St., San Francisco, 
is architect and engineer. 


Sheboygan Mattress Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., has plans maturing for a one- 
story brick addition, reported to cost 
about $50,000, with equipment. E. A. 
Juul, Security Bank Bldg., is architect. 


Want Selling Agency 
For Far Western Cotton 


Los ANGELES, Catir.—That the cot- 
ton men urgently need a centralized 
cotton selling agency, which will bring 
them an increased price for their prod- 
uct was emphasized by H. H. Clark, 
general manager of the Colorado River 
Land Co., Calexico, speaking at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the California- 
Arizona-New Mexico Cotton Associa- 
tion at the Alexandria Hotel. More 
than 200 members were present. 

Mr. Clark had no criticism to make 
of cotton men working independently 
to sell their crops, but he believes the 
time is ripe for the association to estab- 
lish its own selling agency. 

An output of 750,000 bales is antici- 
pated the coming season, as compared 
with 500,000 bales last season, accord- 
ing to Charles Prevost, secretary and 
manager of the association. 
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What the self-starter has done for 
the automobile, the new Wildman 


Slow Motion Mechanism is doing 
for the Full-Fashioned Machine. 


The touch of a lever replaces 
strong-arm work. 
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The new Wildman Slow-Motion mechanism 


Let us explain in detail. Wildman Mfg. Co., Full-Fashioned Div., Norristown, Pa. 


WILDMAN 


FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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Further Textile Recessions Likely 





But Wool Mill Securities Should Show Recovery 
in Month or Two, Says Dr. Haney 


industrial activity in June fell 

a little below that of May, 
though some allowance must be 
made for the fact that June this 
year had five Sundays. The evi- 
dence at hand is as follows: 


(1) Factory employment and 
payrolls decreased a little more than 
usual for the season. 

2) Railway car loadings also 
declined somewhat more than usual 
irom May. 

(3) Imports were considerably reduced 
and the import figures are usually a good 
indication of domestic activity. 

(4) The consumption of electrical power 
by industries declined. 

(5) The composite index of industrial 
activity compiled by the New York Times 
Annalist was lower. 


|: IS NOW quite clear that 


We know that building activity was 
sharply reduced, including both con- 
struction contracts and building per- 
mits. Automobile production continued 
to decline more than seasonally. In 
general, the textile industries showed 
curtailment. 


Industrial Activity Slightly Reduced 


(he total decline, however, was 
slight, and it is notable that steel pro- 
duction reached a record-breaking peak 
in June, considering the season. This 
industry is supported by unusually 
heavy demands for large dimension steel 
pipe and for material for railway equip- 
ment. The electrical machinery and 
machine tool industries continue very 
active. The net result is a very high 
level of industrial production, but one 
that shows a distinct and more than 
seasonal decline. This small decline 
seems more significant than would 
otherwise be the case, because it comes 
t exactly the time when we had antici- 
pated it. It is also emphasized by the 

t that a declining trend in June bank 

ts (outside New York City) had 
ested a slowing up in business. 
may be concluded that, although 





SUMMARY—GENERAL 


1. Industrial activity suffered a slight set- 
back in June that may mark the peak of the 
current business cycle, but does not indicate 
any serious recession. 

2. The textile industries as a group seem 
likely to undergo further recession. 
mill securities, however, are in a position to 
make a seasonal recovery in a month or two. 


business and industry may continue very 
active for several months yet, a slight 
recession has occurred and is likely to 
go further before the year is over. 
But the absence of general business 


inflation, as in commodity prices and 
mercantile inventories, together with 
the strong position of the Reserve 


banks, makes it probable that any gen- 
eral recession in business will not be 
severe—barring the possibility of un- 
foreseeable developments in the crop 
situation or in foreign trade. The sharp 














Wool 





recovery in grain prices on ac- 
count of widespread drouth is an 
indication of how suddenly con- 
ditions may change and modify 
conclusions based on the facts 
existing at any time. 

No violent or prolonged re- 
cession in general business 
seems at all probable. Over- 
production is developing in some 
basic industries and the volume 
of credit that is tied up in col- 
lateral loans continues to be a dangerous 
feature, but the average position of 
business does not seem to be as critical 
as it was in 1923 or in the latter part 
of 1926. 

Bull Points 


The most favorable developments dur- 
ing the past month have been as 
follows: 

(1) Firming up of commodity prices 
led by advances in grains and live stock. 
In recent weeks, more commodities have 
advanced in price than have declined. 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER—Wholesale Dry Goods Sales— 
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Board) Dep’t Store Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation and trend; (Fed- 


eral Reserve Board) Composite Value of Textile Manufactures (Estimated)— 
Weighted Composite of Cotton, Wool and Silk Machinery Activity adjusted 
for Seasonal Variation and price levels (N. Y. University, Bureau of Business 


Research). 





The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 


The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
Y University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 
industry from week to week. 
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Getting 


it to them 
HotT-Foor! 


On Friday, May 24th, at 8:53 A.M., we 
received from a mill in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, atelegram which read as follows: 
“SHIP FIVE THOUSAND FORTY 
TWO GAUGE SHORT WELT 
HOOKS TWELVE ROLLER STUDS 
FOR PITMAN PATTERN H SIX 
EIGHT TWO NINE.’”’ 


yinGiniA 








This order was filled immediately and the 
items delivered to the American Express 
Company, in Reading, on Friday afternoon, 
and was received at the plant in Greensboro, 
N. C., Monday morning at 11:00 o’clock, 
May 27th. 


Unusual service? Not a bit. With us every 
parts order is a rush order. And every rush 
order is handled by the shortest possible 
route between its original entry and its ul- 


nh 
Rott timate delivery. 


souTH Co” 
No wonder so many mills —both large and 
small—‘‘stay sold’’ on Reading Full-Fash- 
ioned Knitting Machines. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa. 


JREIR EADING” 
Full Fa. shioned Knitting Machine 
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(2) Run-up in wheat prices has con- 
siderably changed the farm outlook. 
While it must not be forgotten that, to 
the extent that the advance merely dis- 
counts a decrease in the size of our 
crops, it brings no net gain, it is clear 
that if the recent high levels are main- 
tained the total income of wheat farm- 
ers will be at least as large as last year. 

(3) Exports recovered somewhat in 
June, breaking the downward trend of 
the last few months. 

(4) Position of Federal Reserve banks 
has been strengthened by increased im- 
ports of gold and the firmer policy with 
reference to extending credit for specu- 
lative purposes. 


Bear Points 


The most unfavorable developments 
are the following: 

(1) Sharp decline in building activity 
continues, and its effects are seen in 
many directions as the demand for build- 
ing materials, plumbing supplies, etc., is 
reduced. 

(2) More than seasonal decline in au- 
tomobile business persists and the June 
sales of General Motors cars to con- 
sumers again fell behind a year ago. 
Dealer inventories are thought to be 
undesirably large. 

(3) Rise in factory employment and 
payrolls has been checked, and the de- 
cline in June, though small, may well 
mark the peak of this business cycle. 

(4) Renewed outburst in speculation, 
both in stocks and wheat, with record- 
breaking brokers’ loans and extraordi- 
narily tight money for the season, are 
a menace to business. 


Textiles Face Some Recession 


Since July, 1928, there has been a 
considerable expansion in textile manu- 
facturing activity that has carried the 
combined output of cotton, wool, and 
silk textiles nearly up to the peak 
reached in August, 1927. As textile 
prices have not advanced on the aver- 
age, the total value of the textile out- 
put has merely shown a movement 
similar to that of the quantity produced. 
Our estimate of the total value of the 
textile output has risen since last 
September, and in May this year was 
the highest since September, 1927. 

Except for the peak in the middle of 
1927, the total value of textile products 
is the highest since the end of 1925. 

Apparently the textile industry has 
been moving in two-year cycles. There 
were peaks in 1923, 1925 and 1927. It 
now looks like another peak in 1929. 

In a general way, the curve of textile 
production value moves parallel with 
the curve of wholesale dry goods sales, 


with each peak in the textile curve ris- 
ing above an average relationship with 
the dry goods sales. It may be signifi- 
cant, therefore, that in May this year 
the textile value curve rose above 
wholesale dry goods sales for the first 
time since October, 1927. Of course, 
it might continue to rise, but it has not 


done so (after crossing the wholesale 
dry goods curve) since 1923. Moreover, 
current indications of curtailment and 
Price weakness seem to make much 
lurther rise unlikely. 

Also it should be noted that the pro- 
duction value curve for textiles is fully 
Up to the curve of department store 
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Fig. 2. WOOL MANUFACTURING EARNINGS AND WOOL MILL COMMON 
STOCKS—Net earnings in Wool and Cloth Industry—Computed from the 
estimated cost of raw material, labor, fuel, etc., the price of finished goods, and 
the volume of production (New York University, Bureau of Business Research). 
Replacement Margin—Computed from the cost of raw material and finished 


goods (New York University). 
group of common stocks. 


sales, as has not been the case since 
late 1925. 

We conclude that the total production 
of cotton, wool, and silk textiles has 
been so great that, even at low prices, 
the total value of textile manufactures 
had about reached the limit in May as 
set by wholesale and retail markets. At 
least, general over-production is very 
near. The excess production of textiles 
does not seem to be nearly as great as 
it was in 1923, but the situation is 
similar to that found at the middle of 
1927, and suggests at least a moderate 
recession in the second half of the year. 


Wool Securities in Line for 
Seasonal Recovery 


The average price of wool manufac- 
turers’ common stocks declined in June, 
and at this writing it is a little below 
the June average. Our index for June 
was 49.6, against 52.7 in May and 50.4 
a year ago. At this writing it is 48.3. 
Thus the trend has been downward 
since March, and the average is a little 
below a year ago. 

It looks as though wool stocks are 
subject to a pretty regular seasonal 
movement. In each of the last four 
years, they have reached their low point 
in June or July. Usually they recover in 
August and September. This corresponds 
roughly with the seasonal trend of our 
curve of wool manufacturers’ earnings. 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Woolen Overseers Assn. of East- 
ern Maine and Maine Unit of Nat’l 
Assn. of Textile Dyers & Finish- 
ers, 33rd Annual Meeting and Field 
Day, Newport, Me., Aug. 24, 1929. 

National Association of Power 


Engineers, Annual Convention, 
— Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 


International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., last week 
in April, 1930. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 
S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 
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Common Stocks—Average of a representative 
Average 1923-1928=—100 for all indexes. 


Such earnings, as estimated by us, have 
declined less than in any recent year. 
They have not risen to such a high 
point, but they have been better main- 
tained. Wool manufacturers’ replace- 

nt margins in June were the best 
since early 1927, thanks to lower raw 
wool prices. 

The conclusion seems to be that at 
least the usual seasonal gain in wool 
stocks should occur in August or 
September, barring a general specula- 
tive collapse. 


No Rise in Sight for Cotton Mill 
Stocks 


Cotton mill stocks were also lower in 
June and, thus far, in July. New Bed- 
ford mill stocks averaged 47.1 in June, 
against 50.4 in the preceding month. 
The June average of Southern mill 
stocks was 98.5, against 100.3 in May. 
Estimated cotton mill earnings have de- 
clined quite sharply. Both replacement 
margins and our estimate of margins 
actually earned by cotton manufac- 
turers, continue below a profitable level 
and the volume of production declined 
in June. There is thus no indication of 
any recovery in cotton mill stocks dur- 
ing the next month. 


Army Asks For Bids On Textiles 


PHILADELPHIA.—Depot Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Army, will receive proposals 
July 30 to furnish them with 1,342 yds., 
silesia cloth, slate blue, 36 in. wide, to 
conform with specifications 6-18A; 
8,505 yds., cotton shirting, slate blue, 
36 in. wide; 2,781 yds., light-weight 
serge, blue, to conform with specifica- 
tions 8-37; 1,390 yds., striped sateen, 
40 in. wide, as per sample; 3,615 yds., 
pearl gray sateen, 36 in. wide, as per 
sample; 2,014 yds., linen padding, 24 in. 
as per sample for quality. 

July 29, the depot will open bids to 
supply them with 8,402 yds., slate blue 
garbardine, 12 to 13 ozs., 56 in. to 
582 wide, conforming with specifications 
8-54A, except as to color, and 6,907 yds., 
slate blue flannel for shirting, 10 oz., 56 
in. to 58 in. wide, conforming with 
specifications 8-54A, 
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The VOGUE of 
BAMRIF LLIFo// 





LON 


"THE Bare Leg fad is being featured. Yet most women decline to follow it 
for obvious reasons. 


But they are demanding a Bare Leg Stocking! You can supply it with Model 
K....320 needle—300 needle. 


Prompt deliveries enable you to get into quick production. 


{ 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WII 


Incorporated 





366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. coi eam 
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KNIT GOODS 


Half-Hose Trade Sluggish 





Men’s Lines Slow; Children’s 


Numbers 


a quiet tone which has prevailed 
in the men’s half-hose trade of late 
and which is eliciting some complaints 
from knitters, showed no disposition to 
improve during the current week, though 
there was a fair call for flat knit num- 
bers. Fancies as a whole are steady, 
with prices firm. Spirals are still sell- 
ing below list prices, and there is little 
expectation of early improvement at that 
end. ~The most encouraging feature of 
the week in men’s lines was the call for 
“wrap around” designs; these are mov- 
ing quite well, considering that this is 
normally a dull period, and this business 
is helping to compensate for the quiet 
in other numbers. “Wrap arounds” 
come in varying colors; jobbers prefer 
unit shades, and also are interested in 
conservative clock designs. 


Infants’ Sox Active 


Infants’ sox and misses’ anklets are 
still selling actively, the call being part 
spot and part future. The tendency 
toward future buying in this field has 
increased somewhat during the past 
week, it was noted. Worth Street 
factors voiced strong confidence in the 
coming season’s prospects for anklets. 
There is no great rush to buy ahead in 
these lines, but the feeling seems to be 
that anklets are going to continue their 
current popularity. 

Both jobbers and retailers are com- 
plaining of slow deliveries on children’s 
anklets. These lines are particularly 
attractive at present; numerous new de- 
signs have been offered, and all have 
sold well. Several mills said their 
orders were ahead of productive ca- 
pacity; these firms are asking one to 
three weeks leeway on shipment. Job- 
ders also showed interest in the 20c. and 


»e , . . . 
-c. children’s hosiery lines, especially 


tain light blue and pale pink fancy 


top numbers. 


“Bare Leg” Lines in Fall? 


the week registered little that was 
the women’s hosiery field. Re- 
‘ders continue to keep the ‘“‘bare leg” 
‘ocking producers busy, but factors are 
winning to warn of the possibility of 
‘unp in demand next month. It 
he pretty well agreed that the 
\ugust or the beginning of 
‘Ptem ver will be a test period for “bare 
*S sccmless, in deciding whether this 
| ill actually outlast the summer 
‘here is much sure-fire talk of 
Ig iless demand this fall, but the 
‘ious factors refuse to commit 


then = 


So far as production is 


Continue Active 


concerned, it seems that the chief mills 
knitting “bare leg” lines are going to be 
wary about the fall. They recognize the 
danger of trying to artificially extend a 
vogue beyond its normal period. Up to 
the present, “bare leg’? seamless has 
been a profitable number, on the whole; 
and the wise course, it would seem, 
would be to play conservative, rather 
than to stock up heavily and thus en- 
danger the satisfactory revenue accumu- 
lated in that line up to the present. 


Men’s Underwear 
Lines Stress Color 


Light and Heavyweight Numbers 
Offered in Lively Patterns— 


Quiet Week in Market 


The demand for heavyweight under- 
wear lines, which loomed up active early 
in the month, tapered off again this 
week, and this market presented a 
spotty picture so far as sales were con- 
cerned. There were few inquiries in the 
New York zone, and buyer interest was 
lukewarm. Men’s cotton union suits 
were being bought in very limited quan- 
tities mostly for September shipment. 

Prospects for heavyweight business in 
August were believed to be good, how- 
ever. Both jobbers and retail store 
buyers have done but little future buy- 
ing, and their stocks of heavyweights 
are understood to be low. Factors say 
August prospects are dependent upon 
the weather. A cold spell would spur 
buyer interest, and would help generally 
to give the heavyweight season a good 
Start. 


Color in Heavyweights 


A feature of current winter weight 
bookings was the trend toward con- 
servative color designs in men’s gar- 
ments. Up to this year, all efforts to 
get color into cotton heavyweights has 
been more or less of a fizzle. Now, 
however, there are indications of a turn 
in taste. One knitter told of an attrac- 
tive blue-striped number which he said 
was proving a best-seller. The ground 
is natural shade, and a faint pale blue 
thread runs through the fabric at dis- 
tances of a quarter of an inch. The 
same design in lavender also is selling 
well, this knitter said. 

Another mill which is stressing color 
in men’s lines, offers an _ interesting 
range of cotton lightweight shorts, in 
lively shades of blue-and-green, purple- 
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and-violet and one garment exploiting 
two shades of green. These numbers 
are far less “‘loud’’ than the ¢olor speci- 
fications would suggest, as the shades 
are carefully chosen to harmonize. The 
range has been on the market only a 
week or so, and already has drawn con- 
siderable business. These shorts are be- 
ing sold to wear with white cotton knit 
shirts. 


Cotton Versus Rayon? 


The interesting question being asked 
regarding these colored shorts was 
whether they may win the popularity 
that men’s colored rayon lines are now 
enjoying. Color was introduced in 
men’s rayon garments some seasons ago 
and has proved increasingly popular, 
due mainly to the fact that rayon lends 
itself especially well to dyeing. 

The week in the women’s underwear 
trade was steady, with both glove silk 
and rayon lines selling. spottily. Several 
new numbers were placed on the market, 
among them a new sunback rayon vest, 
designed to meet the new call for the 
maximum of sunlight when attired. 
This vest is made to retail at $1.25 and 
is sold to wear with a new rayon short 


number, produced by the same firm. 
The shorts are wide, very brief, and 
somewhat similar to men’s athletic 


shorts. 


Trade Awaits New 
Bathing-Suit Lines 


Future Buying Wanes, Pending 
Openings—Spot Reorder 
Pressure Continues 


Activity in the outerwear industry, so 
far as bathing-suits were concerned, was 
more or less in abeyance this week, 
pending the openings of the new lines 
which will be offered about Aug. 1. 
Mills reported a continued influx of 
duplicate business for spot shipment, and 
factors quite unsmilingly complained 
that they were getting “too much busi- 
ness.” The pressure of demand for spot 
shipment is so keen that mills are hav- 
ing difficulty in producing the samples 
for their new lines, knitters said. How- 
ever, the industry as a whole didn't 
show any disposition to weep over this 
situation. The whole season of bathing- 
suit production and distribution has been 
perhaps the best in history, and both 
large and small producers are very well 
satisfied. 

Sweater and sweatshirt business con- 
tinues active, with interest focused par- 
ticularly on polo shirts. This line has 
enjoyed a growing demand during re- 
cent weeks, and some mills say they are 
having difficulty in making deliveries. 
The call is divided among various num- 
bers; cotton polo shirts of simple design 
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INDEPENDENCE: 


Kaitters can 
declare their own inde- 
pendence ... from needle 
troubles. Torrington Latch 
Needles knit the good stitch 


known around the world. 





The red box 
with the 
green label 


The Torrington (ompany 


ss ESTABLISHED 1866 
Forrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Cc. B. BARKER &cCO.. LTO 
140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
NEW YORK 
LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
864 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT 


TORRINGTON. CONN COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA AACHEN, GERMANY 





— See Also —— 
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Perfection of performance is 
the outstanding characteristic 
of Brinton machines. That’s 
why many of the foremost 
Knitting Mills in the country 
have been using Brinton ma- 
chines for years. 


Let us send you full information. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne 


South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsins 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 


China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Road, Shanghai, China. 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





and in gay colors are preferred. Among 
the best-selling numbers are: one shirt 
of all-orange with black collar; one of 
solid blue, with collar of a lighter blue 
shade; and also several shirts in various 
shades of red. 


Polo Shirt In Vogue 


The cotton polo shirt demand is as- 
suming the proportions of a vogue, and 
New York executives look for a con- 
tinuance of this business right into the 
fall. Despite the popularity of the line, 
the number of mills producing polo 
shirts are few in number, due to the 
particular mechanical requirements 
needed in knitting these shirts. The 
best-selling polo shirts at present appear 
to be those which retail at $1.25 and 
$1.50 per garment. 

The popularity of the line is attributed 
to the wide variety of uses which the 
polo shirt serves, and also to the attrac- 
tive lines being offered. According to 
jobbers and retailers, this garment is 
being bought for golf and general beach 
and summer resort wear. The shirts 
are handy, easy to put on, and have that 
gay sporty appearance so necessary in 
outdoor sportswear. An interesting fea- 
ture is that there appears to be no divid- 
ing line between men’s and women’s 
polo shirts. The same type of garment 
is being bought by both men and women, 
factors say. 


Bathing-Suit Quality Lower? 


Lowest Grade Garments May 
React Unfavorably 


PHILADELPHIA.—Bathing-suit manu- 
facturers have enjoyed what was un- 
doubtedly the largest season in their 
history this year, many of them still 
operating on rush orders for the end of 
the present season. Worsted bathing- 
suits were the naost popular of any type 
with both sexes, many jobbers and re- 
tailers finding it impossible to locate 
sufficient stocks with which to fill the 
strong and sudden demand that de- 
veloped this season. Stocks were 
cleaned out and the rush to fill this void 
was felt by outerwear yarn spinners. 

Although this merchandise has not 
been subjected to an entire season’s 
Wear it is apparent that a number of 
the suits turned out this year, more so 
than in any other according to retailers, 
are not giving entire satisfaction to the 
ultit ite consumer; many stating that 
their suits have gone into holes after 
only a week or two of wear. 
h complaints have been so fre- 
in the trade the matter has be- 
come a subject of interest, not only 
‘o knit goods manufacturers generally, 
but to spinners who sell yarns to 
these manufacturers. Spinners state 
‘at while all manufacturers by no 

come into this category there 
more bathing-suit manufacturers 
ear who bought yarn “at a price” 
‘nan before, and spinners are now say- 


Qi 
OU 


quer f 





ing “I told you so” with much satisfac- 
tion when asked the cause of poor 
quality suits. 

Several spinners who make a spe- 
cialty of yarns of this type say their 
bathing-suit customers took lower grade 
yarn this year, in more instances, and 
place the blame for poor wearing 
qualities upon this. A number in the 
trade have stated that they believed the 
larger use of single yarns this year, by 
manufacturers that had previously used 
two-ply was also a reason for it. Such 
authorities as Andrew S. Webb, head 
of S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., states 
that the use of single yarns is not to 
blame but rather the use of unsuitable 
yarns by several manufacturers. 


Is Jobber to Blame? 


Others place the blame upon jobbers 
who found that they could merchandise 
bathing-suits manufactured from single 
yarns of low grade, at a price that netted 
them a larger margin of profit than they 
could obtain on better grade garments 
manufactured from two-ply yarns of a 
more expensive type. The consumers 
of bathing-suits in most instances are 
unable to know, when buying the suit, 
whether it has been made with two-ply 
or single yarns; the only thing they 
know is the suit has not worn well in 
many instances. 

Although it is generally admitted a 
garment manufactured from worsted 
yarns is the most comfortable and best 
garment that can be used for swim- 
ming, there are many in the trade who 
believe that if a large enough number 
of manufacturers continue to turn out 
suits that will not wear better than those 
they manufactured this season, their 
business will not continue to expand as 
it has during recent years. Competi- 
tion from other lines will help to correct 
this trend, several spinners pointing to 
the new rayon knitted suits that have 
been shown this season and to interest 
displayed in cut silk suits of bright 
colors. 


Advantages of Knit Underwear 
Stressed in Two New Pamphlets 


Two new pamphlets, one stressing the 
seasonal uses of knit underwear, the 
other describing the fiber content and 
qualities and characteristics of “Durene” 
yarn, have just been issued by the 
Associated Knit Underwear Manufac- 
turers of America. The first booklet, 
entitled “Knit Underwear by Seasons,” 
comprises eighteen pages of reading 
matter and illustrations; the text dis- 
cusses the correct and most healthful 
underwear for the different seasons, and 
analyzes the health values of the various 
textiles. The second pamphlet, entitled 
“Durene,” explains the composition and 
history of this new yarn, and em- 
phasizes its uses in knit underwear. 
Both pamphlets are being distributed 
to managers and buyers of knit under- 
wear in the leading stores. 
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Columbiaknit of Oregon 
Opens New York Office 


Columbiaknit, Inc., of Portland, Ore., 
has established a New York office at 
286 Fifth Avenue in charge of Frank 
J. Miller. The metropolitan district, 
New Jersey, Connecticut and Philadel- 
phia will be served by this branch con- 
nection which has been opened not only 
to facilitate new contacts, but for the 
convenience of present Columbiaknit 
customers. The product is swimming 
Suits, sweaters and smart knitted outer- 
wear. 

A new connection to serve the south- 
ern states of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas and Louisana has also been estab- 
lished at Houston under the management 
of Harry “Tex” Cohn, whose address in 
that city is 504 Binz Building. Addi- 
tional representatives of Columbiaknit 
are located in San Francisco, Chicago, 
Alaska, Berlin and ten other European 
cities, Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, Shang- 
hai, Honolulu, Cape Town, Panama, and 
Porto Rico, giving this company a 
marketing organization of international 
scope. 


Rayon Institute’s Fabric Gallery 
Shows Latest Materials 


Buyers and stylists visiting the Rayon 
Institute this week have expressed much 
interest in the advance display of rayon- 
containing fall fabrics just hung for 
exhibition in the Institute’s Fabric 
Gallery. This exhibit as it now stands 
will remain up for two or three weeks 
when it will be augmented by additional 
new fabrics selected from the showings 
on the market. 

The newest shades of the coming sea- 
son, new weaves, knits, and textile com- 
binations are illustrated in this exhibit. 
The fabrics shown include all-rayon, 
rayon and silk, rayon and wool, and 
rayon and cotton. 

The following manufacturers are rep- 
resented with the materials mentioned: 
L. & E. Stirn, with transparent and 
panne rayon velvets in black, white and 
the new browns; Corticelli Silk Co., 
with a green stipple print in all-rayon 
flat crepe; Marshall Field & Co., with 
a printed all-rayon crepe in yellow; 
The Wahneta Silk Co., with Wahna 
Crepes, all-rayon in textile content and 


running the gamut of the capucine 
shades; Lesur et Cie., with Honolu 
Cloth and Riechel Jersey, of rayon, 


ostrich feathers and wool; The Duplan 
Silk Corporation, with new printed 
DuRay crepes in new shades of brown; 
H. R. Mallinson & Co., with a new 
drapery material in henna; The Shel- 
ton Looms, with transparent velvet in 
white, pale pinks, and capucine shades ; 
The Jamestown Woolen Mills, with a 
rayon and wool “moire”; The Marvlo 
Mills, with a rayon and cotton crepe 
called “Raynon,” a “fish scales print” 
called “Radium Bass”; Buckner and 
Hennebry, with an all-rayon satin in 
blue-green of a pale shade; and A. S. 
Rosenthal & Sons, with a printed all- 
rayon crepe. 
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Stronger Sales Appeal 


Just a few silk threads liven up fine worsteds 
and woolens — strengthen their sales appeal. 
Let the silk decorations match your woolen 
fabric in quality—specify our colored spun silks. 


100°° PURE SILK 


Silk in its most Economical Form 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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Cotton Market Spurs 
Gray Goods Sales 


Market Tone Steady Even With 
Cotton Easier 


Raw cotton supplied a welcome stimu- 
lus to the piece goods market last week. 
Gray goods, which had been firm on 
light trading, were helped principally 
und higher prices were asked all along 
he line. When the bulge came, a num- 
ber of buyers showed a readiness to 
operate on a variety of cloths, confirm- 
ing the belief in selling circles that 
consumer’s stocks are low, and goods 
ire moving freely into distribution. 

lhe sensitivity of piece goods action 
to raw cotton movements was aptly 
demonstrated at the outset of the cur- 
rent week when cotton had a turn about 
ind lost some of the ground of the week 
Trading slackened percept- 
ibly although the market tone was un- 
tered. Sellers had been strengthened 
by sales the preceding week and look 

n cotton’s latest move as a technical 
rather than any indication 
that the staple is due for lower levels. 

During the active period orders, total- 
ing a big volume of yardage, were re- 
iused by sellers due either to their un- 
villingness to accept bid prices, or their 
not wanting to sell for late deliveries 
t current prices. Except for this point, 
i even greater turnover would have 
heen registered. Orders were mainly 
ior delivery this side of September, al- 
hough some went through that month 

were exceptional cases of 

iles for October, November. 
t Cloths: The print cloth group 
heen, and is expected to remain, the 
most sensitive to the cotton situation. 

s estimated that upwards of ten mil- 
lion vards were sold last week and more 
‘ould have been sold except for the 
unwillingness of mills to go past Sep- 
tember The easing of cotton at the 


m™Nm 


previous, 


Ct irrect 1 yn 


ne 


ind there 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


July 24 July July 25, 1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 18. 60¢ 18. 90¢ 21.10¢ 
Print Cloths 
27 64x60, 7.60 5he 5c 6-6he 
38 64x60, 5.35 7%-74e 7ic 73-8c 
99 -in., 68x72, 4.75 Bic 8ic 9-9ie 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 93-94e 9ie 10c 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 10kc 10c Ile 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in 56x60, 4.00 Bic 84-8tc 9-94c 
36 48x48, 3.00 10-104c 10¢ 103-Ile 
7 i 8x48, 4.00 73c 74-7kce 83-9 
Pajama Checks 
36}-in. 72x80, 4.70 Bic 8f-8ic 9te 
364-in. 64x60,5.75 7}-7he 7ic 7ke 
Miscellaneous 
Drills n., 3 yd. 10}c 192-10}¢ Ide 
Venir acc. \7e 17e 19¢ 
Tickines, 8 oz..... 22-23}¢  22-23%¢ 22-23i¢ 
Stand prints... Ske Ske 9c 
Eastern staple ging- 
fMams 27-in..... 10¢ 10c 10}e 


FABRICS 


opening of this week caused no change 
of seller’s attitude, their contention 
being that another week’s curtailment 
will take place the first part of August. 
Bleached goods converters rather than 
printers were the most active. The 
64x60s are generally quoted at 74c. but 
some spots and nearby could be obtained 
at 7gc. There was a parallel in the 
68x72s where quotations were 8}c. and 
some nearby sales at 8isc. 

Sheetings: This market enjoyed the 
first major buying move in months and 
buyers were especially active on con- 
structions that had been selling at ex- 
ceptionally low levels. Prices moved 
upward rapidly although advances were 
nulified by a corresponding move in 
cotton. It came as a jolt to many buyers 
when it was discovered that several 
centers had, during sheeting inactivity, 
ceased production on a number of con- 
structions. 


Critical of Tropical 
Me rchandising 


Garment Strike Cessation Restores 
Confidence to Market 


Wool goods activity last week 
centered around the formal 1930 open- 
ings of summer lines, with price reduc- 
tions ranging from 2c. to 15c. a yard. 
Everyone claimed that the other fel- 
low’s price was misleading, as _pre- 
opening business had been transacted at 
inside figures based on volume, so that 
in a way, opening lists meant little. 

Many severely condemned this action 
because the clean market condition, 
along with the sustained hot weather, 
had enabled many to dispose of mer- 
chandise for spot consumption at full 
asking prices of the current season. 

Sellers in the balance of the wool 
goods field were not entirely pleased 
with the merchandising of tropicals, 
maintaining that the situation afforded 
the best opportunity for profit that any 
branch of the industry had offered for 
vears. Popular-priced lines are ex- 
pected to open the last week in August 
and sellers wonder how far buvers’ re- 
actions to summer line cuts will be car- 
ried into other fields. There is little or 
no direct connection between regular 
and summer fabrics, and no _ logical 
reason why the trend in one should be 
followed by the other. Buyers, how- 
ever, have seldom been known to pass 
up any chance to “bear” a market if 
the ghost of an opportunity shows itself. 

The speedy conclusion of the garment 
industry strike gave a sudden impetus 
to women’s wear cloakings and dress 
goods. The mill position improved ma- 
terially and restored confidence to a 
hesitant market. Factors in the women’s 
wear end were not unduly alarmed even 
at the outset of the labor troubles, but, 
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Kee 


as a safeguard, had adopted a cautious 
attitude until everything was on a 
normal basis. Most houses have orders 
on hand sufficient to maintain mill 
operations through the summer, while 
the continued trend toward lightweight 
fabrics leads many to believe that wool 
goods will again assume a position of 
importance in the feminine wardrobe. 


Big Velvet Call 


Hints at Shortage 
Exceptional Demand for Sheers Re- 


ported—Black Leads All Colors 


Demand for fall and winter broad- 
silks, notably transparent velvet, metals 
and some ot the dress goods cantons, 
registered a perceptible increase during 
the past week. ‘there were plenty of 
piece goods buyers and manufacturers 
in the New York market, and weavers 
did a good business both in spot and 
future orders. The cutters, of course, 
asked for immediate shipment, while the 
store buyers bought for September de- 
livery. In the metals, all-over floral 
patterns were preferred; the trend was 
toward more conservative designs, it 
being remarked that some of the bolder 
combinations were passed over 
almost entirely. 

Transparent velvets become increas- 
ingly important each week, and some 
mills are booked solid on their produc- 
tion up to September. The mooted 
question of whether there will be a 
velvet shortage was being quite gen- 
erally asked this week. Current de- 
velopments would seem to suggest that 
a tightness is not unlikely to develop in 
September. One of the largest broad- 
silk and pile fabric houses has done a 
record business already on velvets; this 
firm has no surplus on hand, for the 
expected big call in August, and they 
have enough business already booked to 
cover their maximum velvet production 
for the next few months. Other mills 
also report exceptional velvet business 
to date. 

Crepes: Cantons preferred as winter 
dress goods. Tendency is toward bright 
autumn shades. 


color 


Voires: Fair call for prints, mostly 
future. 

Velvets: High-pressure buying on 
transparents. Blacks lead, with autumn 
shades second. 


Metals: Prints strong, with leaning 
toward quiet designs. Active buying. 

Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 
TION—Certain mills at capacity on sheer 
velvets. Cantons, flats, satins and other 
staples also being stressed. 

Stocks—Plenty of most lines avail- 
able. Wide selections of velvets and 
metals especially. 

DELIVERTES—Normal to slow on vel- 
vets. All other principal lines normal. 
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An 
Exceptionally 
Efficient 
Machine 


HIS Portable Foot 
Power Sewing Ma- 
chine has earned 
itself a reputation for 
economy in hundreds of 
mills. Gear driven, it is 
easy to operate and cap- 
able of attaining a high 
rate of speed. It is used 
in various parts of the 
mill,  princi- 
pally in the 
dyehouse, 
bleachery 
and print 
room for sew- 
ing Woolen, 
Cotton, Bur- 
lap and other fabrics of 
all weights, wet or dry. 
Sewing Head operates 
without arm or con 
nection. Write for de- 
tails. 


No. 9 Foot 
Power Rotary 
Sewing 


Machine 


TILLINGHAST 
SUPPLY & 
MACHINE CoO. 
76 Lafayette St. 
SALEM, MASS. 


Natural 
Daylight 


ure as rain water from 
When reflected from sur- 
rounding buildings it may be as 
dirty as the rain water in the street 


May be as 
heaven. 


gutter. Distilled water has many 
uses—so has pure artificial daylight 
of a selected quality. 


What do you want to see and how? 
Tell us. 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc.) 
237 West 17th St.,New York | 


MACBETH payer” 


PHILADELPHIA [ EXTILESCHOOL 


of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
FORTY-SIXTH SEASON 


Day Classes—September 18, 1929 
Evening Classes—October 7, 1929 


Early application for admission is advised, as the number of Pupils to be 
accepted is limited 
Two ge Courses are offered in the Day School: 
The Regular Textile Course—Three Years, Comprehensive and highly 
recommended 
The Chemistry, Dyeing and Printing Course—Three Years, includes 
all textile fibres. 
Two year, abridged, Certificate Day Courses are also offered in Cottons, 
Woolens and Worsteds, Silks, Jacquard Design, and Dyeing, admission to 
which may be had by substituting practical experience for a portion of the 
college entrance units required in the Diploma Courses 


Circulars giving details of the Day and Evening Schools may be had by 


applying to 
E. W. FRANCE, Director 


Broad and Pine Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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J.P. STEVENS & CO.,, Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 








L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 


Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





We Know Virginia 


Our engineering and _ construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 
Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 














- ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS | 


(Bend for cur latest list of quotations) 
We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our services in this line. 














TALBOT MILLS — 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
THOMAS TALBOT CLARK, President 


Uniform Cloths 
Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 


Suitings 
Broadcloths 


‘traue Mark Keg. 
U. 8. Pat. Office 















FINANCIAL 


See SS S=$SoSsSSoaSaeasasaan ws" 
Pacific Mills Earnings Increase 





U.S. Finishing to Split Common— 


No Definite 


Boston, July 24. 

SUBSTANTIAL increase in Pa- 
A kc Mills earnings for the first 
half of this year, encouraging earn- 
ings by the new Berkshire Fine Spin- 
ning Associates and decision of U. S. 
Finishing Co. to split its common stock 
three for one are notable features of the 
week in the textile securities market. 
Trading in textiles on the exchanges, 
and over the counter, however, while 
showing a substantial increase in sev- 
eral issues has failed to develop any 
definite price trend. There has been in- 
creased activity in Pacific at steadily ad- 
vancing prices from a low last week of 
284 to a closing figure today of 32. On 
the other hand Amoskeag and Bigelow- 
Hartford common are unchanged for 
the week, although having sold slightly 
lower in the interim. Both of the 
American Woolen issues have declined, 
the common only $ point to 173% after 
selling as high as 184 and the preferred 
33 points to 40, after having sold as 
high as 443 last week. 


Pacifie’s Good Showing 


The Pacific Mills, operating plants at 
Lawrence, Mass., Dover, N. H., and 
Lyman, S. C., for the six months ended 
June 30 last, reports net profits after all 
charges excepting Federal taxes of 
$662,565, as compared with a loss for 
the same period of 1928 of $307,085, and 
with a net profit for the first six months 
of 1927 of $709,066. The net for the 
first six months of this year is equiva- 
lent to $1.67 a share on the 396,123 
shares outstanding. The profit and loss 
statement for the last two years com- 
pares as follows: 


: 1929 1928 
Net WORE «ccd co Nate $24,414,981 $20,872,057 
COME DROME. oo vec bcc e ess 2,094,996 937,798 
PSS* 

Plant depreciation. ........ 715,750 709,477 
Int. and amort. of dis. on 

SOT MOG. ois wes ooo 338,817 381,189 
Inv. markdown or res...... 300,000 100,000 
Other charges............. 77,863 54,217 

_Total GOR a sae koet aaa $1,432,431 $1,244,883 
Net profit for period....... 662,565 *307,085 


*Loss 


Treasurer Alfred E. Colby reported 


In part as follows: 


“While clearly the profit is not adequate 
considering the volume of sales and the in- 
vested capital of the company, yet in some 
respects the result is encouraging. The 
inventory at cost shows a further reduc- 
tion of $1,265,100 after setting up a re- 
serve of $300,000 to meet possible cost or 
market basis whichever was lower. We 
‘ave also transferred $50,000 to reserve for 


discoun 
plus j 
cos 


DUSIN 


it and doubtful accounts from sur- 
line with the increased volume of 
The surplus account increased 


Trend 


$785,435 while, net quick assets increased 
$1,566,122 and now stand at $16,853,243, a 
ratio of 2.50 to 1. Sundry and fixed assets, 
not needed for manufacturing purposes sold 
during the six months, amounted to 
$179,098. This sum was deducted from 
sundry assets and plant and not included in 
profit and loss. During the six months the 
company purchased $3,551,000 of its term 
notes, making a total of $7,600,000 pur- 
chased to June 30, 1929, and leaving out- 
standing in the hands of the public 
$9,900,000.” 


If results of the company’s operations 
for the first six months of this year were 
departmentalized they would probably 
show that the bulk of the profit was 
earned by the print works. The latter 
and most other textile printing plants 
have enjoyed exceptional activity and 
there is no indication at present of any 
slump in this business. Even if the re- 
mainder of the Pacific plants could do 
no more than break even it would seem 
as though the print wofks should main- 
tain the present rate of earnings during 
the balance of the year, if not longer. 
But Pacific’s southern plant ought to be 
on a money-making basis, and _ its 
worsted plant is doing better than for a 
long period and is being placed upon a 
highly efficient basis. Furthermore, 
Pacific now has direct control of both 
its sales and production and should be 
able to maintain a reasonable balance 
between them. With prospects of con- 
tinued cancellation of its 54% notes, 
and with management and merchandis- 
ing that command confidence it will be 
surprising if the stock of this company 
remains long available around the recent 
bargain price of 30. 


Price 


Financial Notes 


Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates 
for the quarter ended June 29 last re- 
ports net profits after all charges 
including maintenance but before de- 
preciation and Federal taxes, of $383,208, 
equal after preferred dividends to $1.33 
a share on the 195,854 shares of com- 
mon outstanding. The company’s work- 
ing capital position improved during the 
quarter, ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities having been approxi- 
mately 15 to 1 on June 29 as compared 
with 10 to 1 on January 1. This is 
the first quarterly report of the new 
company. 

Industrial Rayon Corp. reports for 
the quarter ended June 30 last net profit 
of $313,770 after all charges. The six 
months’ net was $693,598 after all 
charges, as compared with $683,268 for 
the first half of 1928. Net income for 
the six months ended June 30 was equal 
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to $3.64 a share on the 190,431 no par 
common shares, as compared with 57c. a 
share for the first half of 1928. Net in- 
come for the quarter ended June 30 was 
equal to $1.65 a share, as compared with 
$1.99 for the previous quarter. 

As the result of improved earnings 
of the Gosnold Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., for the last six months the re- 
organization plan has been modified so 
that only one note can now be bought 
with each share of new common instead 
of 14 notes. Two shares of new com- 
mon go with each note so that the ulti- 
mate capital will be 9,900 common 
shares instead of 11,550. It has also 
been decided that the new preferred 
stock will not be participating. Only 
$330,000 of new term notes will be 
floated in the recapitalization and the 
banks have agreed that $600,000 of bank 
loans can be continued. Stockholders 
will meet in New Bedford early in 
August to ratify. 

All holders of five year 7% matured 
notes of the Consolidated Textile Corp. 
that matured July 15, have consented to 
renewal for five years or until July 15, 
1934. New notes aggregating $6,569,000 
will be exchanged for old notes and will 
be secured by the same coliateral as the 
old notes. 

The West Boylston Mfg. Co., cotton 
goods, Easthampton, Mass., has declared 
a dividend of $68 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock which wipes out all arrears 
on that issue. The company recently 
received a substantial tax refund from 
the Federal treasury and also recently 
sold its half interest in the Boylston- 
Crown Mills at Dalton, Ga. 


U. S. Finishing to Split Common 


Stockholders of the United States 
Finishing Co. will meet August 14 to 
act upon a recommendation of directors 
to split the company’s common stock 
three for one. The present 40,000 shares 
outstanding have a par of $100, while 
the new shares will be no par stock. 
No dividend rate has been fixed on the 
next stock but directors have expressed 
the intention of continuing the policy 
of paying regular dividends and declar- 
ing extra dividends as has been the 
policy in the past as earnings warrant 
it. Of an original bond issue of 
$2,000,000, all but $767,000 have been 
retired and this policy of retiring out- 
standing bonds will be continued. 





N. Y. Silk Exchange Tops 
Yokohama for Half-Year 


During the first six months of 1929, 
a total of 85,770 bales of raw silk 
futures was traded on the National Raw 
Silk Exchange in New York. During 
the same period, the Yokohama Silk 
Exchange, formerly the dominant world 
market, showed a volume of 71,575 
bales. 
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AMERICAN 


YARN @ PROCESSING COMPANY 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 





High Grade Combed and Carded 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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All Counts and Put-ups 


Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


H. B. KETCHUM 
Mgr. Exporting Dept. 
Mt. Holly, N. C. 


For Southern Territory 


TOM MOORE DAVID WHITEHURST 
502-3 Provident Bldg. 4C9 Parkway 
Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS. 





H. B. ROBIE 
93 Worth St. 


New York 


R. D. MCDONALD 
924 James Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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COTTON YARNS 


Yarns Slow to Follow Cotton 


Spot Trading Improves; 


Future Business Quiet 


PHILADELPHIA. 

‘ploherseg has advanced approxi- 

mately one cent within the last 
week while yarns until the middle of 
this week have increased approximately 
half cent in price in sales noted 
although spinners in most instances had 
raised their quotations a full cent. 
Manufacturers have not become 
alarmed and a majority feel the rise 
in the raw material market is only 
temporary and will be followed by de- 
clines. They feel it is a weather 
market and that yarns should not be 
bought on scares. 

This has caused a continuation of 
the dullness that has been apparent 
during the last six weeks although 
there has been a slight increase in the 


immediate use have been buying small 
lots more freely, giving the market 
an improved appearance. 


Spinners Are Firmer 


Before the advance, sales of 20s-2 
warps of ordinary grade were reported 
low as 34c. This week the lowest 
priced sales of this count were at 344c. 
and several dealers report a small num- 
ber of sales at 35c.; 30s-2 warps of 
the same grade are selling at 39c. to 
394c. which represents an advance 
of half cent over the figures noted in 
sales a week ago. Spinners quote 35c. 
for 20s-2 and 40c. for 30s-2 while plush 
quality is held at 36c. to 364c. for 20s-2 
and at 42c. for 30s-2, both being half 


volume of business booked, the advance to full cent above prices asked a 
having caused an expansion in spot lot week ago. 

sales. There have been few large con- There is a better interest in knitting 
tracts placed because of this advance yarns and an improvement among 


in cotton and most manufacturers are 
buying more carefully than before for 
the future. Those who need yarn for 


knitters in the Pennsylvania market. 
While large contracts have not been 
numerous they are taking medium- 


weight counts for spot shipment more 
freely and dealers find a brighter out- 
look among this trade than has been 
noted for many months. Underwear 
manufacturers are feeling brighter 
over the future and believe they wiill 
be able to book a larger volume of 
cotton underwear business for the 
coming seasons. They point to the fa- 
vorable reception that is being accorded 
cotton knit underwear of the latest 
types, particularly adapted for sport 
wear, believing a good future is in 
prospect for garments of this character. 


Knitting Yarn Sales 


A large contract was placed by a 
New England manufacturer with a 
local concern, calling for an amount 
slightly smaller than 100,000 Ib., of 
high grade carded knitting yarn which 
was placed at 33c. for 18s and 38c. for 
30s, prices being regarded as low by 
dealers here, who are quoting 30s of 
this grade at 39c. to 40c. and refusing 
in most instances to accept less than 
39c. as their minimum. A sale of 
10,000 Ib., of 20s cones was reported 
at 334c. for a yarn slightly better than 
ordinary while another firm reports the 
sale of 50,000 Ib., of 22c. cones of or- 
dinary quality at 33c. 

July to date has been a slight im- 





Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


According to Quality 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) 


$0. 46 
2a 








Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. 


Mere.Tw. Wp.Tw. 
$0.49 
.54 








s s $0.68 $0.70 
© te Ge: 5.435. $0.30 -—$0. 303 Pe ang ag pea $0.34 -$0.34} ee BE asia di mindess .77 . 80 
DA. ck encasnes .30 - .31 hg rcctviexie'na axis -36 -— .363 cS Se .54 . 564 Went arvacececns .90 <a 
RIS. skc hs cue .31g- = .32 MS Si.eeensies as .373- .38 GOB cece sees .55 . 584 TM iainiincnes 1.10 1.15 
- _ iy DOB cveccscessece .383- .39 Dee seteaxe . 60 . 623 Peis ewiee 1.35 1.40 
Ricastsukees ae 40s extra quality.. > ee SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES i ccanas Nts ~$0. 403 30s.............. $0.50 -$0. 503 
Beds xaselex $0. 303-$0. 31 ae $0.38 -$0. 38% MN ae Ces Gila . Saco - .41 eee <Sa= Sas 
Wes cic stress -314- .32 Mec ales ok aw -393- .40 | URES Re ees ae - .41h Ses i Sabcitre «waren 53 - .53% 
Nir sicker .323- 33 Lg sea e our 8a -44- 144 SR ccc! Sa uae - .42 EG sincchncbaeoss .60- .61 
NOR. o's argh bees .33 - .33} WOE ocd ae sie cue .46- .47 | Sa ee - .43 EE 663-— .683 
DO as ale .333- .34 40s-2 high break.. 2 .a8 24s. $0.453- . 463 Wp onwcwalg dare 77 - .80 
=: aroma _ = a SRE - - 2 BE ies PCRS eae - .48} ea 90 - .95 
eee ae Rpaeeesestnen See Ae MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
SINGLE WARPS eR cass $0.66 -$0.67 SE ccs GRIT OE 
10s ain Cte $0.31 -$0.32 a es ans ac ack nie $0. 363-$0. 37 Es oix ig nec> og .67 - .68 EE At 1.50 - 1.55 
RR cide asg aetnecn -314- .32 vara 38 —- .38% ee .70- .71 WON Siac wiionare, oe 1.82 — 1.87 
Dic GSk sukotiee .32- .323 a aerate .394- 403 ee 72 - .74 Res ecko 2.30 — 2.35 
'6s iia aes .33 - .334 40s extra quality.. see oS MONS oe Rede <a ae Singles 
OMiicen eects .34- .34} 7 RAR 2 - = aoe “.< Sin et 
IC d oii aids cats ; wet ee 8 eee ; 
- ici tia a 0.37 30.3730 Oh :99 - 1.02 ss... ee Cee. 1.52 
end .......- a oe ee s*” . 38}-° "394 COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
Beige eo ee .323- .33 GE sin icv cosas 40 - .41 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 
RPO shes aes 33 - .34 40s ordinary...... .47 - .48 ; 
TS Sees: 34.- 1343 esa gcc 33- .% ——Peeler-__——~ _-—Sakelarides 
WE ceiccece se Se Sc esck seus)... aa ae Average Best Average _— Best 
8s-3 Ks, akei : ti a eal = . WE icccccsisacks Sean “Seer $0.62 -$0.63 $0.83 $0.88 
and 4-ply skeins and om age . 28; white, .29}-. 30; abe ebibdetachaede 3a - 60 a Ee 86 "93 
cer PR an kus aways .60 - .62 .67 - .68 89 .93 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) Wee ern tc crs < ~ ‘ 71- a ‘a “_ 
Beacon $0. 30 eters eas oc " Oesictscesiei- —saeee eee: 1.0 
sa rer areas ot EN -anangnetons a. we... en ‘B1- |82 1.02 1.07 
i. ee = 01 AS aca tes hie. 36 OP reer er .85 - .87 91 - .92 1.12 1.17 
BR shor eee =- 3 30s tyingin....... .364- .37 Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
BOB ii oda ee sade - .ae 30s reguiar....... .3734- .38 close of business, July 17. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
Macc dean - . 30s extra quality.. 39 - .40 less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 99. 
nieeuesis - . Gree itckcc sess -46- .48 For staple cotton prices, see page 101. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MAIN OFFICE 
123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


PHILADELPALA 


Mangum St. 432 Fourth Ave. 418 Franklin St. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. NEW YORK READING, PA. 


323 So. Franklin St. James Building 52 Chauncy St. 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 


—$—$—$—$—— ee 


provement over June, betterment com- 
ing within the last ten days and mainly 
since demand for spot yarn was ex- 
panded by upturn in the raw material 
market. Sales of knitting yarns are 
increasing proportionately more rapidly 
than weaving, a majority of weavers 
reporting a falling-off in demand for 
their goods. Whether the firmness in 
the cotton and yarn markets will change 
buyers’ attitude will be determined 
during the next few days. A further 
advance in cotton would undoubtedly 
bring a large volume of delayed buying 
into the market. Manufacturers now 
would place substantial contracts at the 
old and lower figures but find few 
willing to accept them. 

\lthough all yarn stocks are normal 
and inclined to be subnormal, this situa- 
tion is more apparent in combed peeler 
yarns than has been true for four to 
five years. One of the largest combed 
groups states their stocks in the more 
popular counts, which include the 
coarser numbers, are smaller than for 
five years. Stocks of finer numbers 
are larger in a majority of cases than 
coarse. 


Combed Prices Strong 


Firmness in cotton has made a strong 
situation in staples felt more keenly 
by spinners. Combed yarns for im- 
mediate delivery are in a class by then:- 
selves at present due to the difficulty 
spinners experience when they try to 
buy cotton of inch staple and above. 
\Vith this strong condition in the raw 
material market it is impossible for 
spinners to make any drastic reduction 
in the prices of combed yarns that are 
to be shipped during the old crop 
months. 

\Vhat will happen when the new crop 
of long staple comes on the market is 

question that is uppermost in the 
minds of the trade, weavers, spinners 
and mercerizers being conservative in 
making purchases at present mainly 
lor this reason. There are many, and 

appear to be in the majority 
Who believe the new crop will ease a 


these 


very strong situation and tend to make 
combed yarns easier. There are others 
Who assert there is such a lack of 


suitable cotton of this type that when 

the new crop is available there will be 

nand for it and prices will at least 
continue at their present differentials. 

m a stock standpoint the market 

healthy condition, spinners, dealers 

| manufacturers reporting smaller 

than they have been carrying 

: the first half of the year. With 

rs curtailing during the summer 

ealers announcing they are de- 

ied their stocks shall not increase 

their present size a strong spot 

m has developed. Dealers al- 

their stocks to become small 

the cotton and yarn market ex- 

‘ed its long decline and they have 

their inability to make money on 

has caused them to reduce spot 

s to the smallest level of the vear. 





A Cotton Market 


Spinners Try, But Buyers Refuse 
to Follow Cotton Prices 


Boston.—The antics of spinners and 
dealers who have been attempting to 
keep pace with the recent price fluc- 
tuations of cotton futures have been as 
ungraceful and undignified as the antics 
of the famous Mexican jumping bean; 
that is, they have appeared so to yarn 
buyers who have failed to see any 
close relation between yarn prices for 
prompt delivery and the wide fluctua- 
tions of cotton futures. From Monday, 
July 15, to Wednesday, July 24, the 
December option fluctuated within a 
range of 114 points; it is now 67 points 
below the top touched last Saturday 
with a net gain for the week of 47 
points. Late last week many spinners 
withdrew prices altogether, medium 
and coarse count carded yarns being 
particularly affected, but since then 
they have been open for business at 
advances of $c. on the latter counts, 
with advances of as much as le. de- 
manded on combed and fine count 
carded yarns. Minimum selling prices 
on medium and coarse count carded 
and combed yarns are up at least 4c., 
but here and there may be found 
dealers and spinners who are willing 
to accept business for prompt delivery 
on certain staple counts at prices ruling 
early last week. 


Mostly Nearby Sales 


While it is quite possible that some 
of the largest and shrewdest operators 
may become buyers for forward de- 
livery in volume at any time it is a 
fact that the market as a whole is 
confined to sales for prompt delivery 
that are small individually and in the 
aggregate, and that will almost invari- 
ably go to the lowest bidder. There 
are enough low bidders to take care of 
the bulk of this small business, and 
with few exceptions, those dealers who 
attempt to fix prices on the basis of 
daily or hourly fluctuations of cotton 
futures are simple taking themselves 
out of the market. 

There are no large stock accumula- 
tions, but on most of the staple counts 
they are quite large enough to take 
care of the bulk of the pressing needs 
of users. It will be surprising if there 
is any material change in this situation 
before the early part of September, 
although in the meantime it is quite 
possible that some of the largest and 
shrewdest operators will want to cover 
their needs for the balance of the year 
if they can feel reasonably sure that 
cotton prices are to average higher for 
that period. On such business spinners 
should make certain of securing a 
reasonable profit on top of actual cost, 
and this means that cost must be based 
upon cotton yet to be delivered. Until 
the raw cotton market becomes more 
settled, however, the small business 
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available is going to those spinners who 
have cotton bought at inside prices and 
who can afford to sell at or close to 
recent average prices for yarns. 


Active Cotton Spindles for June 


WasuHincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that ac- 
cording to preliminary Census figures 
35,121,638 cotton spinning spindles 
were in place in the United States on 
June 30, 1929, of which 30,628,122 
were operated at some time during the 
month, compared with 30,910,282 for 
May; 30,924,184 for April; 31,103,998 
for March; 31,007,936 for February; 
30,757,552 for January, and 28,627,556 
for June, 1928. 

The total number of cotton spinning 
spindles in place, the number active, the 
number of active spindle hours and the 
average hours per spindle in place, by 


states, are shown in the _ following 
statement: 
Spinning Active Spindle Hours 
Spindles for June 
(In Thousands) Average 
In Active per 
Place During Spindle 
State June 30 June Total in Place 
U.S 35,121 30,628 8,155,388,604 232 
Cotton Grow- 
ing 18,842 17,984 5,540,164,816 294 
New England. 14,833 11,348 2,367,057,004 160 
All Other 1,445 1,294 248,166,784 172 
Ala 1,793 1,744 508,872,684 284 
Conn 1,117 1,027 210,714,076 189 
Ga 3,120 3,003 939,779,050 301 
Me 1,059 836 171,185,237 162 
Mass 8,849 6,536 1,340,317,857 151 
Miss 117 177 34,903,328 197 
N.H 1,393 1,024 220,160,797 158 
N. J 358 352 55,765,295 155 
N.Y 723 626 127,437,181 176 
NW. C.. 6,220 5,864 1,754,534,867 282 
R. I 2,297 1,808 400,795,565 174 
8. C 5,589 5,473 1,842,496,711 330 
Tenn 616 579 190,423,050 309 
lex. 281 235 60,623,882 215 
Va 709 679 131,681,814 .186 
AllOtherStates 814 717 165,697,210 203 





Wisconsin Hemp and Fibre Co. 
Purchase Additional Mills 


Wavupun, Wis.—The Wisconsin 
Hemp and Fibre Co. has purchased 
the Rock River Valley Hemp mill of 
this city, the Matt Rens Hemp mill 
north of Waupun, and two other hemp 
mills at Juneau and Beaver Dam. 

The new company has 1,600 acres of 
hemp contracted for this year and plans 
to increase the acreage materially next 
season. 

Included in the merger are four of 
the five operating hemp mills. The 
product of these mills, line and tow in 
bale form, is sold to various spinners in 
the East who convert it into yarn, twine 
and rope. The United States Navy is 
an important consumer of hemp, using 
it to make salt-water resisting rope. 
Chemical, industrial, and textile engi- 
neers have recently made important 
strides in adapting the fiber as a source 
of fabric for automobile upholstery and 
tops, and as a source of paper fiber, 
greatly widening the uses to which hemp 
is applied. 


































































There’s One 


Near You 


Note the Cannon sales offices at the 
bottom of this advertisement. An- 
other reason why we can serve you 
well. These centrally-located offices 
are near you so they may better take 
care of your requirements. They are 
manned by men who know your 
needs thoroughly. Write or ‘phone 
the nearest office. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 


Reading, Pa. 


Boston 
Utica, N. Y. 
Kannapolis, N. C. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Providence 
Chicago 


Chattanooga 


i 
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Standard 
MERCERIZED YARN 


INGLE and ply, packaged to suit your 
needs and in a wide range of stock colors. 


Write for new color card 
STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
General Sales Offices: Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Peak Loads! 


“Peak loads” are an old story with us. Unusual 
requirements are all in the day’s work at Globe. 
Thoroughly modern facilities plus the experience 
garnered in sixty-six years of service to mill 
men—are at your disposal. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


Kinsey and Worth Sts. 
FRANKFORD, PA. 








High Cotton Halts Yarns 


Buyers Offer Strong Resistance to 
Advances—Spinners Firm 


New YorKk—In one sense the recent 
rise of raw cotton has not aided carded 
yarns to any great extent. Spinners 
have been firm for some time and the 
rise served to stiffen asking prices all 
the more; even the recession at the 
middle of the current week has not 
shaken them from their high point. A 
helpful sign is the increased amount of 
inquiry, but sellers bemoan the lack of 
opportunity to translate this into book- 
ings. Buyers offer stiff resistance to 
present prices and dealers are of the 
opinion that but few spinners are get- 
ting business at the higher prices. Sell- 
ers state that the spinners’ position, as it 
is, precludes trading. An example was 
cited of 9/1 cones refused by several 
at 3l4c., with that the absolute top price 
that would interest the buyer. 

Generally, buyers ideas, which are 
near to the level of yarn prices before 
cotton’s advance, are at least a cent 
lower than spinner’s quotations. Sellers 
have also found that the inquiry of the 
last few days has been a resumption of 
deals they were working on two weeks 
ago and which were interrupted by the 
cotton situation. Insulating wire houses, 
above all, are greatly opposed to even 
considering any advance in their pur- 
chasing prices. 

Combed yarns have been only fair 
and certain spinners now feel that they 
have a dull summer in prospect. Busi- 
ness generally, they state, is none too 
good and the demand lacks any mo- 
mentum. They say it is especially hard 
to get any line on the market for that 
reason, and while once in so often a fair 
sized order is had, most of it is for 
small lots. Prices are steady and nomi- 
nally unchanged, spinners feeling there 
is no incentive to lower quotations as it 
would not serve to increase sales. This 
conclusion was reached after feelers had 
been put out in the consuming trade. 

Unofficial but reliable sources figure 
that Gaston County spinners are not 
running more than 60%. Participation 
in the most recent merger talk of 
combed spinners is also denied in that 
Same center. 


Egyptian Cotton Estimate 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—The production 
of ginned cotton in Egypt for the 1928- 
</ season, is estimated at 1,628,083 bales 
ot 478 Ib. net, according to advices 
received by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics here. 

_Of this cotton, 525,783 bales are 
Sakellaridis and the remaining 1,102,- 
S00 bales are of other varieties. 

Last season’s cotton crop was esti- 
mated at 1,252,000 bales, with 522,000 
bale of Sakellaridis, and 730,000 bales 
ot other varieties. 









COTTON YARNS — Continued 


Standards for American Egyptian 
and Extra White Cottons Revised 


An order promulgating revised stand- 
ards for American Egyptian cotton and 
for Upland cotton of “Extra White” 
color has been issued by Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde, and will become of- 
ficially effective Aug. 1, 1930, but under 
the terms of the order of promulgation, 
they may be used meanwhile permis- 
sively in the purchase and sale of spot 
cottons of these descriptions, when 
specific reference is made to them in 
descriptions mutually agreed to by buy- 
ers and sellers. The department an- 
nounces that it is prepared to furnish 
practical forms of the revised standards 
at the usual rate of $5, f.o.b. Wash- 
ington, for each grade, or $6.25 each, 
delivered to any foreign country. 


A need for the new standards for 
American Egyptian cotton was found to 
exist since changes in the color and 
preparation of the American Egyptian 
crop during recent years have been such 


that the present standards were no 
longer representative of American 
Egyptian cotton as now produced, 


according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics which administers the Cotton 
Standards Act. 

The “Extra White” standards apply 
in the grade classification of Upland 
cotton, wherever grown. The Upland 
cottons, employing the term Upland in 
its accepted botanical sense, include all 
of the American commercial production 
of cotton except the American Egyptian 
and Sea Island types. As repromul- 
gated, the “Extra White” standards 
conform with the white grades in leaf 
and preparation and exemplify primarily 
the color differences. 

The revised American Egyptian and 
“Extra White” standards were exhibited 
in tentative form to representatives of 
interested groups of farmers, merchants 
and manufacturers, who were in attend- 
ance at the Universal Cotton Standards 
Conference in March of this year. 
These representatives were unanimous 
in expressing a desire that the proposed 
revision and repromulgation be made 
by the Department of Agriculture. 


Fertilizer Sales in South 
Increase 


Fertilizer sales are increasing in 
spite of wet weather through the South 
and tight credit conditions, according 
to state tag records. Tag sales by state 
authorities during June were 115% 
larger than for June last year, 65% 
larger than for June, 1927, and 58% 
larger than for 1926. For the seven 
months of December through June, 
however, this year’s sales were only 
slightly over last year and 28% over 
the same months of 1927. 
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Waste Trade Unsettled 


Prices Unchanged Despite Wide 


Fluctuations in Cotton Futures 


Boston.—Because of the wide price 
fluctuations in cotton futures, mill de- 
mand for cotton waste has been re- 
stricted closely to the positive near needs 
of buyers, and the same factor has 
discouraged trading among dealers. As 
the cotton market will be dominated by 
weather and weevil reports for another 
month at least it will be surprising if 
there is any marked change in the status 
of cotton waste trading in the mean- 
time ; however, probably no class of tex- 
tile merchants are obliged to be greater 
speculators than cotton waste dealers 
and there will be no lack of speculative 
opportunities during this period. It is 
not impossible that a combination of 
rising futures prices and curtailed pro- 
duction and cotton consumption would 
make peeler comber and strips look at- 
tractive to dealers at present minimum 
prices; the latter have been as low re- 
cently on comber as 14c. and on peeler 
strips as 12c. in trading between 
dealers, and there might be a fair profit 
on these and on certain other wastes if 
curtailment of mill production is to be 
protracted, or if futures prices are to 
become stabilized on a basis of 19c. or 
above for December. 

White threads and choice willowed 
picker and fly have been in more active 
demand than comber or strips and are 
relatively steadier in price. Ten cents 
is a full price for white spinners’ and 
spoolers’ threads in singles, 7c. for 
choice willowed picker and 8c. for wil- 
lowed fly. White slasher is in slow de- 
mand around 10c. ‘Prices generally 
are unchanged from last week despite 
wide fluctuations in cotton futures. 


Current Quotations 


Cents 
i aa a ener fee es, Ae 144—15 
Peeler strips... . 13 —133 
Sak. comber.. . 1343—14 
Choice willowed fly 73— 8 
Choice willowed picker 3 6—7 
Sak. strips..... , 17 —18 
Linters (mill run)........ atv g sacdey 44— 5 
White spooler (single).................. 10 —103 


Georgia Cotton Manufacturers 
Association Awards in Five-Acre 
Cotton Contest 


ATHENS, Ga.—Announcement of the 
1929 prize list for the five-acre cotton 
contest was made recently by Dr. 
Andrew M. Soule, president of the 
State College of Agriculture. 

The money for prizes, which will 
amount to approximately $3,500, was 
contributed by the following: 

The Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia, $1,000; the Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda Bureau, of New York 
City, $1,000; agricultural and scientific 
bureau of N. V. Potash Export Co., 
$500; the Barrett Co., $250; Armour 
Fertilizer Works, $200; and $500, the 
name of the donor to be announced later. 
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TEXTILE OILS 
—for every branch of the industry and 
covering every mill operation. All 
Sulphonated and Soluble Oils, Sof- 
teners, Dyeing and Finishing Oils. 
All Animal and Vegetable Oils, 
Greases and Compounds. 

Let our Chemists advise you 
NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CoO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. ee BOSTON, MASS. 
THE PRODUCT IS NO MORE RELIABLE THAN ITS MAKER 


NEEDLES and MACHINES 
of RECOGNIZED QUALITY and WORTH are the 


ACME PRODUCTS 
made for SERVICE in the KNITTING ROOM 


ACME A ACME D 


A Complete Service. 


for the 


Textile Industry 
in Canada 


(UR long experience in serving the Canadian | 

textile industry in all its branches—mill | 
construction, equipment and supply—is avail- 
able to those now engaged in Canadian textile | 
manufacture and to those who contemplate the 
establishment of a plant anywhere in Canada. 


Mill Engineering, Mill Construction, Textile 
Machinery, Knitting Machinery, Water Recti- 
fication, dir Conditioning Equipment, Knitting 
and Weaving Yarns, Raw Silk, Raw Cotton 


Revolving Cams Revolving Needles 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


W. J. Westaway Company | 


Ask those who use them. 
CONSOLIDASCD TEXTILE 
—CATALOG-—— Head Office and Demonstrating Department: 

The Westaway Building., Main and McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 

Montreal Office: M.L.C. Building 





| 
Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. | 
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Cotton Easier After Advances 





Favorable Weekly Weather Report Sug- 
gests Relatively High End-July Condition 


HE buying movement which devel- 

oped after the mid-July decline to 
17.95 for October contracts carried the 
price of that delivery up to 19.47 before 
the close of last Saturday. At the 154- 
cent level for early and 20-cent for late 
new crop deliveries, however, offerings 
increased and there have been sharp 
reactions during the past week under 
realizing or liquidation. The buying 
movement responsible for the advance 
of approximately 14 cents per pound was 
probably due to three features in the 
situation. First, a strong technical posi- 
tion in futures follow the declines and 
favorable crop reports received during 
June and the first half of July. Second, 
a belief that the improvement in the 
crop outlook had probably reached its 
height and that the period of deteriora- 
tion was at hand. Third, fear that 
favorable crop development up to the 
middle of July might count for very 
little if the heavy infestation of boll 
weevil should result in serious damage 
during late July and August. The 
strength of the technical position, natu- 
rally enough, was reflected by active cov- 
ering when the market turned upward, 
while the other two features brought in 
rather a distinct broadening of specula- 
tive interest. The recovery in wheat 
was probably a factor in this respect and 
up to the close of Saturday, realizing 
sales were absorbed on very modest re- 
actions. The weather, however, re- 
mained too favorable on the whole to 
promote a crop scare, and while some 
deterioration was reported in the crop, 
it seemed to be nothing more than that 
normal for this season of the year. On 
the whole, the prospects still seemed to 
be for comparatively high private end- 
July condition figures and this idea was 
encouraged by favorable features in the 
weekly report of the Weather Bureau 
on Wednesday. Meanwhile the techni- 
cal position of the market had eased and 
the market toward the end of the week 
broke rather sharply under liquidation 
or realizing which was probably coupled 
with some selling for a reaction. 

/f course, a week or ten days at this 
season of the year may possibly see a 
change of considerable importance in the 
condition of the crop, and there have 
been reports of increasing boll weevil 
activity, which may lead to rapid dete- 
rioration. Nevertheless, the trade on 
the selling movement which followed the 
publication of the weekly weather report 
on Wednesday appeared to be looking 
lorward to the probability of relatively 
hich end-July condition figures, in the 
reports preceding that of the Govern- 


ment, which is scheduled for publication 
on August 8. As a rule, the Govern- 
ment report as of August 1 shows a 
somewhat lower condition than the pri- 
vate reports which precede it, owing to 
the fact that the crop is generally going 
backward at the end of July. Should 
the first of the private condition figures 
prove high, therefore, it would not nec- 
essarily point to an equally high official 
figure. Moreover, the interpretation of 
the condition as well as the condition 
itself, is more or less of an uncertainty. 
A condition somewhat above the ten- 
year average might be substantially off- 
set by the use of a low par figure in its 
interpretation if the Government’s end- 
July canvass reveals a serious threat 
of boll weevil damage. Last season some 
allowance was made for boll weevil 
damage and the Government report as 
of August 1 implied the use of a par 
of 224.1 pounds to the acre which with 
a condition of 70 per cent as of August 
1 on this year’s acreage less ten year 
average abandonment would point to a 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week—. Closed Net 


July 18 High Low July 24 Change 

RE an % 18.50 19.08 18.30 18.33 —.17 
August..... 18.66 19.19 18.40 18.40 . 26 
September. 18.82 19.31 18.56 18.56 —.26 
ctober. .. 19.00 19.46 18.70 18.74 —.26 
November... 19.06 19.56 18.84 18.84 —.22 
December... 19.21 19.77 18.89 18.99 —.22 
January.... 19.14 19.66 18.82 18.93 —.2I 
February... 19.21 19.74 19.02 19.02 —.19 
March..... 19.28 19.85 19.04 19.12 —.16 
ae 19.34 19.89 19.19 19.19 —.15 
BEA i. cscc 19.40 20.00 19.20 19.27 —.13 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 
New New __ Liver- 
York Orleans pool 
Wriday, Jury 19........2.. 19.20 19.25 10.54 
Saturday, July 20........ 19.45 19.43 10.67 
Monday, July 22......... 19.00 19.17 10.70 
Tuesday, July 23......... 18.75 18.94 10.61 
Wednesday, July 24...... 18.60 18.84 10.53 
Thursday, July 25........ 18.80 18.89 10.54 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 











crop of about 15,314,000 bales. Some 
in the trade, however, are talking higher 
condition figures than this, and there 
are not a few who feel that unless the 
boll weevil prove extraordinarily dam- 
aging or the weather is abnormally un- 
favorable, the crop has secured a start 
which points to a yield of no less than 
16 million bales. It is a season of the 
year when one man’s guess on how the 
crop will turn out, is probably as good 
as another’s. The fact on which most 
people seem to agree is that the world 
will need between 15 and 154 million 
bales of American lint cotton to supply 
requirements if prices are not above this 
year’s average, and that it will take a 
supply in excess of that figure to hold 
the market below 18 cents. 

The following table will show Wed- 
nesday’s closing quotations in the lead- 
ing spot markets of the country, with 
the usual comparisons: 


July July Last 

Market 17 24 Change Year Sales 
Gulveston... 19.00 18.70 —30 20.55 1.855 
New Orleans 19.14 18.84 —30 20.60 5.811 
Mobile...... 18.50 18.15 —35 20.40 ...... 
Savannah... 18.85 18.64 —21 20.92 257 
Norfolk..... 19.25 19.00 —25 20.88 2509 
New York... 18.90 18.60 —30 21.10 7.200 
Augusta..... 19.06 18.75 —31 20.88 983 
Memphis.... 18.20 17.95 —25 20.20 1.868 
St. Louis.... 18.00 18.50 +50 20.50 ...... 
Houston..... 18.95 18.60 —35 20.50 11.126 
Dallas...... 18.50 18.25 —25 19.86 5.152 


Liverpool 10.53d 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au-  Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Ms sana 1. 00T “eet -70¢t .63t bt 
a: Se ' Oe .70t .65 55t “3at -62 
ha lee owas -45T .40T 40t .38 44 
i ae .35T 208 86s ae eae oe 
i Re sess . 75% <6" 2° 1299 6S 
Was Bc era's 1.75* 1.60% 1.50* 1.50% 1.60% 
8. G. OF... 3.00% 2.50* 2.50* 2.25* 2.50% 
Rees ue ns 4.00* 3.50* 3.50* 3.00% 3.40% 
YELLOW TINGED 
Bec cen ser 60 gaa eC COCES 
S. M.. 1.00% 14.15% (75% .75% .92¢ 
ee es 1.75* 1.50% 1.25% 1.50% 1.58% 
Ss. L. M.** 2.50* 2.00* 1.75* 1.88* 2.21% 
L. M.**.. 3.25* 3.00% 2.50* 2.88% 3.01% 
YELLOW STAINED 
oe en 1.50® 1.40* 1.25* 1.25% 1.42% 
Beri. es 2.25% 2.15% 2.00% 1.75% 2.14% 
ero sceis 3.00* 2.65* 2.75% 2.50% 2.79% 
BLUE STAINED 
M.G.%..... U.79*% t.25% 1.50% 1.75%) 7.61% 
8. M.%*..... 2:25 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2.25% 
rs ein 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50% 2.97% 
*Off middling. +On middling. 


Stocks 

Prices This 

July 24 Week Year 
gotta I 
—........... 658 tae 23455 United States Silk Knitting Mills, 
Savannah........... 18.64 21,862 19,056 Philadelphia, Pa. Mill building on the 
ea. ia taetaze«S37'88S corner of 2ist & Lippincott Sts., on a 
Houston 18.60 177.749 196,890 lot 225 ft. on 21st St., with a depth of 
Augusta 18.75 34,029 8,738 160 ft. on Clearfield St., has been con- 
Memphis 17.95 53,867 86,609 _ : ° 
a... 18.50 9830 227 Veyed by H. G. West to the United 
MEIER io d5.< ce san 4,497 5,502 States Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. The 
RD Gc avicacouss ss Mae Gneaees «86 awawiewa building is assessed at $90,000. 
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Interruptions 


~~ 
Se ee 


Is production in your weave 
room or knitting room punc- 
tuated by frequent stoppages? 
Have you ever stopped to 
analyze what these interrup- 
tions are costing you—in de- 
lays—in product impairment? 
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ed eet 


ase 
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When Quissett Yarns are used 
machine stops are negligible. 
We see to that from the time 
of raw stock selection upward. 
Quissett Yarns are strong, uni- 
form, even running. It pays 
to specify these yarns. Lower 
production costs—-a more ac- 
ceptable knit or woven prod- 
uct—these are inevitable. 
Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sakela- 


rides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 


Thomas F, Glennon, Agent 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 
80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS 
AND WARPS. 


Samples and quotations promptiy | 
furnished. 


SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


ROCKFISH MILLS 


INCORPORATED 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 
COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones 


Selling Offices 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK 
1035 Drexel Bldg. 51 Madison Ave 
Lombard 5932 Ashland, 4342 


PROVIDENCE, R.I., 55 Exchange Place Gaspee 2218 





S. L. DIGGLE 
MANAGER 





OUR ears of business with the Knitting 

and Weaving industries have given us a 
thorough knowledge of their requirements 
We are prepared to aid you in selecting 
Yarns which give the utmost in service and 


satisfaction. 
Let us serve you on your next order 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


NATURAL—GASSED—DYED—BLEACHED 
SINGLE or PLY 
All Counts for Knitters, Weavers, Converters 








JAMES E. MITCHELL | 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 





| Rhiladelphia 


Boston 












COTTON — Continued 


Staple Market Dull 
Depleted Supply Coupled With 


Price Disagreement 


\lEMPHIS, TENN., July 22—The cot- 

| market here continues dull as a re- 
sult of depleted supply, comparatively 
jew inquiries for deferred shipment, and 
indisposition on the part of shippers to 
book forward business on a basis at all 
acceptable to mills. Most shippers have 
all but closed shop, seizing the opportu- 
nity for brief vacations, or are spending 
their time inspecting crops. 

Sales out of local stocks totaled only 
58 bales for the week but, season con- 
sidered, there was a fair volume of 
f.o.b. business, which reached a total of 
3,625 bales. 

Basis has not changed in several 
weeks. Strict middling 14” staples are 
quoted at 350 on the October contract, 
lis” at 475 on and 14” at 950 on; 
these quotations are nominal because 
not enough business is being done to 
make a market but they are fairly repre- 
sentative of the few sales being made 
for prompt or nearby delivery. 

The shipper is very much at sea as to 
proper basis for new crop deliveries; 
this results from conflict of opinion, 
or from opinion that is not well defined, 
as to the outlook for staple cotton pro- 
duction. Four experienced crop  ob- 
servers recently expressed opinions 
ranging all the way from 525,000 to 
1,000,000 bales as to the size of the 
crop in the Yazoo Basin. The same 
area produced a little more than 700,000 
bales last year; 525,000 bales, approxi- 
mately, was the production in 1927, the 


Hood year, with several counties con- 
tributing practically nothing. The 
Yazoo Basin has never harvested as 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 
July 20 July 13 
10 markets average. 19.17. . ie 
Memphis ; Sees, LAM ecw 17.45 


Premium Staples 


hirst Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling 


} 


Prices Steady 


22. 80@23.10c. 
24.15@24. 40c. 
29.00@29. 25c. 


Current Sales 


For Prev. Week 

Week Week Before 

M his total 3,683 5,861 3,889 
I included in total. 3,625 5,343 3,630 
{ rkets 18,928 29,625 14,414 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
N celpts 1,296 1,079 2,414 
receipts ; 4,780 5,200 9,266 
| ince Aug. |,net. 862,608 668,008 824,593 
S ents 10,417 15,065 15,188 
since Aug. | 1,836,952 1,488,027 2,404,275 
stock 56,865 89,783 83,093 
ise for week 5,640 9,865 5,932 
{ stock in hands 
lemphis factors 4,851 
! se for week 5 








much as a million bales; the average 
view of residents of the basin, for this 
year, is around 800,000 bales, but always 
with the proviso that the boll weevil 
does not wreck the prospect. 

So far no alarming infestation of the 
weevil in the delta has been reported. 
Arkansas reports very little weevil and 
none is reported by either Tennessee or 
Missouri; poison is being used with 
good effect in Louisiana. 

The weather over the belt during the 
week was perhaps a little more favor- 
able than otherwise, although most of 
Texas, especially the northwest, is be- 
ginning to need moisture, while showers 
east of the Mississippi River, beneficial 
otherwise, were unfavorable for check- 
ing weevil activity. Rains, fairly gen- 
eral, over the Memphis district were 
beneficial but were too heavy at some 
stations; Memphis received 5.42 inches 
in about six hours. 


Foresees Bigger Call 
for Textiles in Aviation 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—An increased 
use of textile products in the aviation 
industry is forecast for the coming year 
by officials of the aeronautics branch of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, not 
only because of the increased production 
expected, but also due to the trend to- 
ward cabin planes. Unofficial estimates 
place the 1930 production at 25,000 
planes. It is stated that a conservative 
estimate of the amount of fabric used 
per plane is 600 square feet or a total 
of 15,000,000 square feet for the 1930 
output. 

As the above figures refer only to the 
amount of fabric that was required to 
cover the wings and bodies of the 
planes, the entire amount of textile prod- 
ucts used would represent an even 
greater figure since there is a certain 
amount of the various textile materials 
used on the interior of the planes. 

Practically the entire amount of 
fabric used conforms to the Government 
specifications for grade A mercerized 
cotton for military and naval usage. The 
only difficulty experienced with this 
fabric, it is stated, is the tendency of 
the material to become slack in humid 
and damp climates. Although there is 
no danger resulting from this slacken- 
ing, the efficiency of the planes is said 
to be somewhat reduced. In order to 
see what can be done toward improving 
the material, a special research study 
is being planned in Government labora- 
tories. 





North 
Fish Net & 
N. J., large 


Linen Thread Co. of Mass., 
Grafton, Mass., and the 
Twine Co., Jersey City, 
manufacturers of cord, twine, fishing 
nets, etc., have selected Jacksonville, 
Fla., for distributing point for their prod- 
ucts. The Linen Thread Co. which has 
netting factories located at Gloucester, 
Mass., and Baltimore, Md., and cotton 
twine mills at Anniston, Ala., has opened 

a distributing store 
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Restricted Trading 


Due to Wide Fluctuations of Futures 
—Egyptians Stronger 


30sTON, July 24—With the excep- 
tion of very limited buying to cover 
near needs business in extra staple 
cottons practically was at a_ standstill 
for the last week or ten days, due 
largely to the wide fluctuations in 
cotton futures prices. There has been 
a tendency as futures advanced for 
shippers to shade basis on new crop 
cotton, but not sufficiently to interest 
many spinners, while on the decline 
basis has hardened, and with net prices 
practically unchanged the majority of 
mills have remained out of the market. 
With a prospect of continued and more 
drastic curtailment of production by the 


mills, and with the majority of the 
latter well covered with cotton for the 
balance of the season, there is little 


inducement in the present uncertainty 
that surrounds the future of the new 
crop to anticipate needs for the latter 
unless on an attractive basis, and with 
a basis for October delivery not more 
than 50 points below the spot market it 
is far from attractive to the majority of 
spinners. 

The Alexandria contract market for 
Egyptians has been moving more or 
less independently of the New York 
futures market, advancing more than 
the latter up to yesterday and declining 
less than New York since then. Fig- 
ured on a basis relative to domestic 
futures and to former average prices 
Sakelarides prices. seem fairly reason- 
able at current figures, but Uppers seem 
a little too high. In no variety of 
Egyptian cottons, however, is there any 
active interest at present. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Aug.-Sept. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 


1 Js in ~-- a2 toa 234 to 24c 
I ys in. to 1} in 234 to 23%c. 24 to 242c. 


1} in 24 to 24}e. 243 to 25he. 
1% in 254 to 26c 26} to 27c. 
1} in : : 29 to 30c¢ 30 to 3le. 
Basis on New York, December, 18. 97c. 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 


Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for Aug.- 
Sept. shipment as follows: ‘Fully good 
fair” Sak., 36.75c., up 0.85c., unchanged 
from July 17; “fully good fair to good” 
Uppers, 24.65c., up 0.45c. from July 17. 
They report closing prices July 24 on 
the Alexandria exchanges as follows: 
Nov. Sak., $33.57, up 87c.; August 
Uppers, $21.13, up 44c. from July 17. 


Mountain City Knitting Mills, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., have announced that 
bids will be received at an early date 
for the construction of a two-story ad- 
dition, 40 x 73 ft., brick walls, saw tooth 
roof, steel sash and concrete floors. 
Modern heating and lighting equipment 
will be installed. W. H. Sears, of Chat- 
tanooga, is the architect preparing plans 


at 24 East Bay St.for the addition. 
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WASH FABRICS 
OF BEMBERG 


actually improve 


with laundering 


B A strong statement we 
ember 


BRAND YARN have proved again and 
again: which women 
everywhere are finding 
true by actual use—to 
their great satisfaction. 
This statement applies to 
all wash fabries of 
Bemberg when properly 


constructed and finished. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Bemberg is a trademark of the 
American Bemberg Corporation 
registered in the United States 
Patent Office to designate its yarn, 
made from dissolved cellulose 
fibres spun into very fine filaments 
by an exclusive stretch spinning 
process. 
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RAYON 


Rayon Outlook Improves 





Active 


Call From Knitters 


And Weavers Builds Confidence 


HE rayon industry took on a more 

confident tone this week, thanks to 
a steady influx of orders from under- 
wear knitters and cotton fabric weavers. 
Producers said they thought the corner 
had been turned, in the process of stabil- 
izing the market following the recent 
price revision. The general outlook at 
present is rather satisfactory. One of 
the leading producing firms was sold 
up for the month of August on 150 
denier, and the same firm reported a 
good call for the finer deniers also. 
The cotton weavers show a more con- 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 
Viscose Process 


First Second 
Denier Filament Quality Quality 
75 eae $2.35 $1.65 
75 Bea es hae pears 2.45 1.75 
100 Sis 5k ct aleGratece ‘1.72 1.60 
100 esha a oh: aie wk te 2.00 1.65 
125 ree od hie tas 1.45 2 
125 MS ie Hacienda e 1.50 1.30 
150 BREET: seces wks 1.15 1.10 
150 See ol oni Gore 1.20 1.15 
150 eee 1.35 1.30 
150 Me ke a years 1.50 gate 
170 Bias hace es 1.15 1.10 
170 . JERR RFR eo: 1.35 1.30 
200 See 1.10 1.05 
200 EA ee 1.30 1.25 
300 ES os kawince cid secs 1.00 95 
400 WE he Saha ek cis an 1.10 95 
450 | RO aye 1.00 —— 
600 DRE pio ccce este 1.00 95 
900 PP NNs oho ecdwhok 1.00 < 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 


Den- First Second Den- First Second 
ler Qual. Qual. ier Qual. Qual. 
35...$3.50. $3.25 125...$1.60 $1.25 
50 2.75 2.50 140....1.40 Lae 
75 2.50 1.70 Te. <a 1.20 
100 2.10 1.40 oe. ...1.0 1.20 


O79. 0:0 Dae 1.20 


Cuprammonium Process 


Fila- Fila- 
Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
15 25...$4.15 40 Me....88239 
25 ro 52 30... .3.00 


30 ee 


([Dne to diversified offerings pric*s for higher de- 
hiers are not listed.] 


Acetate Process 


Denier Price Denier Price 
45 — } Sere $2.30 
55 — re 1.90 
75 , eee... s<5 ee 
100 <i Sos 2.20 

Rayon Waste 

Open t hed Maat: oko 4 oss cerca $0. 35-$0. 40 

pen unbleached waste..... Bios. iste ce ee 

Bleac hed thread waste (mfrs.)......... a ee 
olored thread waste................. soon “ae 

Colore RS. tataveds ts ‘a ieee ane 

Converted Rayon Waste 

ented Neitl ivecns ven nwaes ¥Ad $0.60 -$0. 62 

Unble OEMs oe cere .574- .59 

Bleach, DOU, cacccs : anaes setae .27 

Bleach. Se ee wcEes 38 - .45 

Unbleached garnets.......... ae .32- .34 

volore irnets..... , .25 - oa 


fident attitude than hitherto. They are 
still averse to advance buying, but their 
spot orders represent a good quantity 
of business, considering that this is the 
dull period. 

In some instances, orders are well 
ahead of last year, at this time. The 
underwear knitters have adjusted their 
market, following the price cut on gar- 
ments that was precipitated by the yarn 
reduction. They report a very satis- 
factory turnover in rayon underwear 
lines, and this business naturally enough 
has encouraged them to buy somewhat 
more extensively in the yarn market. 


More Rayon Underwear 


The underwear industry, it might be 
observed, is becoming more and more 
important as a rayon consuming mar- 
ket. The output of men’s rayon under- 
wear is increasing, almost weekly, and 
those leading in this branch of the in- 
dustry report a very satisfactory turn- 
over. It is a significant fact that numer- 
ous of the smaller rayon underwear 
mills have extended their plants of late, 
to meet the growing demand for these 
lines. A somewhat similar situation, 
though less pronounced, exists in the 
women’s rayon underwear field. Active 
promotion, prompt response to new style 
trends, and carefully gauged prices, have 
helped to extend the women’s rayon 
underwear industry during recent 
months. 

The growth of this industry is re- 
flected in a steady rise in demand for 
yarn, rayon producers report. At pres- 
ent the bulk of the business falls in the 
150s, but it is believed that, when this 
business becomes more firmly estab- 
lished, it will be possible to trade up, 
and to convince both manufacturers and 
public of the advantages of the finer 
deniers. 


B. G. Slaughter Succeeds 
Coursen as Tubize President 


Announcement is made of the election 
of B. G. Slaughter as president of the 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America, 
succeeding Walter L. Coursen who re- 
signed last week. Mr. Coursen is re- 
tiring from active direction of the 
Tubize company, but will remain on the 
firm’s board of directors, it was stated. 
Mr. Slaughter was formerly assistant 
to the president of the firm, and has 
been active in the direction of the 
Tubize company since the firm was or- 
ganized. His election to the presidency 
also gives hit a seat in the board of 
directors. 
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Rayon Waste ‘Trade 
Awaits New Openings 


Start of Woolen and Worsted Sea- 
son in August Will Encourage 
Manufacturers to Buy, is Belief 


The current lull in the rayon waste 
trade which has continued almost with- 
out an interruption since Decoration 
Day is expected to show signs of break- 
ing next month, when the woolen and 
worsted fabric weavers open their new 
lightweight lines for the coming season. 
Such at least was the hope expressed 
this week by various waste traders. At 
present, the woolen and worsted demand 
for waste is practically nil. There is 
a spotty call from some of the con- 
verters, but this business too is scarce 
and limited. Several top-makers were 
in the market for waste this week, and 
their orders were a welcome boon to the 
dealers. 

Waste prices held fairly steady, de- 
spite the lack of business. Dealers admit 
that they have considerable stock on 
hand, but they say they are not worry- 
ing. A few shipments arrived from 
Europe, all being of small size, and 
going directly to firms who had bought 
in advance. 





Bemberg Announces 
Prices on Super-Fine 


New Yarns, 15 to 52 Denier, 
Have Been Well Received, 
A. M. Tenney States 


The American Bemberg Corp. has an- 
nounced its price schedule on the re- 
cently perfected cuprammonium yarns 
of super-fine quality. Development of 
these deniers was started six months 
ago, but as production was then limited, 
no prices were quoted. A. M. Tenney, 
vice-president of the American Bemberg 
Corp. issued a statement on July 23, 
making public the new price list for 
these ranges. Mr. Tenney also stated 
that the company is making plans to in- 
crease production of these deniers to 
meet the growing demand. 

The new yarns are being produced at 
the American Bemberg plant at Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., and range in fineness 
from 52 denier down to 15. In his 
statement, Mr. Tenney asserted that the 
new yarns were “of a fineness equal to 
the standard raw silk sizes of 14/16 and 
22/26.” He added that the coarser sizes 
won quick response in the trade, and are 
now sold considerably ahead of output. 


(Continued on page 111) 
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440 Lafayette St., New York 





-CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 


Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM, Inc Whitehall 


New York 8572-8389 


Cops—Cones-—Spools 


Prompt—E fiicient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


57 E. 11th St., ee 
New York 2376, 


VUUULUGEEAUENUEUAAUALONOODEGUEOUEUDEOUEUENUOADEOOOOUDOUEUEODEOUGUUEODEDONU ARORA AGOGO 








SQUUUPEDULUEAULUDEAAUEDERATTEA UA EEEAUOEEEUEEEEUTEREAUTEEEU ET EUE AD EREA TEEPE ETE E AAT RE ETRE R OEE 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


= 


y 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 


HUOUUUUODEOUENEEDERDEODESUEOUEASUUEOTEUEUA EEUU ES SUEA EDTA EAT 
eUNUUOUAGNONOUOOEONOGOvOGEOUAGeOUAGeOEOuOOOUOuATOGsGuaneceasuneauinet 
HULUOUEUOOUAONDASEOEONDEDAUAEDEDAENEOU EG ENON ON EO EGG EGEEEE 

















WILDT & CO., L7. 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 













We Buy 
KNITTED FABRICS 


All Kinds 





IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


Cable Address—Wildt, Leicester 








AT LAST 


A Real Moth Destroyer 
and Preventive 


EDGAR A. MURRAY’S MOTH DOOM sprayed 
directly on Wool, Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, 
etc., not only destroys all worms and larvae, but 
leaves a preventive against future attack. 

Will not stain the finest fabric. 

Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO RIDDANCE~—NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROACH DOOM come eid torras 
—CATALOG— 


Line at Side 
Actual Size 


RAT DOOM 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 













Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 
Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
SPUNRAYARN 


oO ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 





NN Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 
gt vUrruecvneuvnccaucoaucusacncevevnvevecenenoecsaccecvscneceaeecee eet 
RAYON TOPS « Standard Grades + NOILS 
TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 


ANDREW K. HENRY 
MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
SqgUMNUNAMULUUHERSELAUUOUAENNOUUULEREOQUUOLONSANNUUDEONONOUUUUEONOQUUUGAUECOOUULEOROGOUOLLEONOUOUENSUOGNEOUDOEERERE OOOO QOOQQUOUES HOU LEAS at 


| SOURORUOUDEREAUSERUULAOUEUULAEOGOUOENEUUUUEASOUUEGUUOODECUEERROORSOCUOUSRADOSESUADEAASOSEROUODNEPOOSDODESESODORNOONIOGS = 
C o 
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Raw Silk Steady; 
Prices Unchanged 


Upward Trend Halts, But Market 
Holds Firm—Weavers Buying 
on Spot Basis 


lhe steady uphill trend in prices 
which has featured the raw silk market 
for some time, appears to have reached 
its peak, at least temporarily. There 
was no change in prices during the past 
week. The market held firm in all 
respects, and importers spoke confidently 
of the outlook. Current business is 
satisfactory, except as regards knitters, 
the hosiery trade being very hesitant. 
Some firms reported that hosiery manu- 
facturers were making inquiries and 
otherwise showing interest, but the 
lethargy which has featured the hosiery 
trade regarding raw silk, does not seem 
to have been overcome as yet. Hosiery 
knitters have bought little or no silk for 
several months, and it is believed that 
the opening of fall production will soon 
spur them to replenish their stocks. 

Broadsilk weavers were in the market 
jor numeous numbers, notably the popu- 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Thrown Silk 
(60 day basis) 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.30 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6.05 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.50 
Japan crepe, thd. sp. crack on bobbins... .. 6.10 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.. 6.00 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on ‘bobbins 4.85 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops............-.+.. 2.75 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... 6.75 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 6.00 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX...........0000. 5.70 
HOMOry train, GOREN Dadhs. sc sc.cvecnsssniee sce 5.60 
Mouery tegh. Me os cca ds cooks os | eae 
Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 
Os wean $4.35 ECA s es Sak cue $4.65 
PB sk ecates 4.55 DEE oasis bs wate 3.60 
Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 

Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15............ $5.30 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15......... + i 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15............. 5 00 
sapan filature, 2a LOFTS 2 cscs occa cas 4.90 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15................ 4.65 
sepan Glatupe, 2c, SO71Gs. ©. coc 0 6 caw cewsn é 4.60 
Canton filature, new Ns AI oo ine ae Ss 00 3 80 

anton filature, new style 20/22............. 3.55 

Tussth filature, 8 cocoon. ...............-. 2.25 
Gran OPE CON os ere 4.90 
Grand XX CEE gS oy 3 Sea boule oud 4.95 
Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22.............0.000. 4.85 
Sp. crack (WHI) BBVA... 5.65 ci cece ccenes. 4.90 
Crack (Yellow) SO/22.. ncc.s vcy.ccececsiscawac 4.80 
Chock (WHE MRM: Solcks<eincawecca'e dye. 4.85 


National Raw Silk Exchange 
Close Forthe Week Close Net 


M July 17 High Low July 23. Chg. 
Jul 4.94 5.00 4.87 4.92 02 
\ug 4.83 4.86 4.81 4.84 +.01 
Sey er 4.79 4.84 4.79 4.81 +.02 
0 400 432 478 4:9 ...-. 
Nove 4.80 4.80 4.76 4.80 
De r 4.79 4.80 4.75 4.79 
*Jar 4.79 4.80 4.77 4.79 
Februsry 4.79 4.79 4.77 4.79 

} 7 to July 23—Total contracts 386 (195 old; 


; Total number of bales 2,885; total ap- 
prox te value $1,918,525. 
0 bale contract basis. 


SILK AND SILK YARNS 


lar-priced 20/22s. These firms bought 
steadily during the week, but no large- 
sized orders were reported. Most of 
the business was on a spot basis. 

An interesting point about current 
buying was the active interest in doup- 
piones. The douppiones have been mov- 
ing so fast, that their sale has hurt the 
movement of 13/15s, it was observed by 
some traders. The demand for doup- 
piones at present comes from weavers 
of the “rough” cloths, such as shantung, 
rajah, and other such fabrics. This 
business is largely future and buying is 
quite spirited. The best-seller in doup- 
piones is 200/250 which sells at $ 

So far as the Raw Silk Exchange was 
concerned, the week was rather colorless. 
At no time, was there any sensational 
interest shown, and trading was consist- 
ently light. In the middle of the week, 
futures appeared to be growing stronger 
and a rise in prices was looked for. 
However, they lapsed later, and prices 
remained unchanged. 


Silk Exchange Differentials 


The adjustment committee of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange on July 23 
announced price differentials between 
the basis grades and the premium and 
discount grades of raw silk which may 


be delivered against exchange con- 
tracts during August. The differentials 
follow : 

Grade A, price of basis grade plus 


50 cents; B, basis grade plus 25 cents; 
C, basis grade plus 12 cents; D, basis 
grade; E, basis grade minus 6 cents; 
F, basis grade minus 12 cents; W, basis 
grade minus 2 cents; X, basis grade 
minus 10 cents; Y, basis grade minus 
12 cents; Z, basis grade minus 17 cents. 





Bemberg Names Prices 
(Continued from page 109) 


The price schedule on the new group 
follows: 
PRICES 
(1% 10 days, net 30 days) 
Super-fine “A’’ Quality Untwisted on Spools 
Ultra Multi-filament— Natural 
Subdued Luster 


Denier Filament Price 
15 25 $4.15 
25 25 3.65 
30 25 3.40 
40 30 3.15 
52 30 3.00 
Commenting on the above, Mr. Ten- 

ney said: 

“Bemberg yarns are also regularly 


made in 65, 80, 100, 120, 150, 180, 240 
and 300 denier sizes, featuring both 
natural subdued luster and ultra multi- 
filament qualities. (For example 150 
denier contains 112 filaments). These 
yarns can be supplied in skeins, spools, 
or bottle bobbins, in no twist, 24, 5, or 
7 turns, with or without preparation. 
Due to diversified offerings, prices for 


these deniers are not listed, but may be 
obtained at our offices.” 
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Fabric Demand Aids 
Spun Silk Sales 


Weavers Encouraged, and are 
Buying Yarns Steadily— 
Spot Call Prevails 


The call from broadsilk weavers for 
62 singles continued to feature the spun 
silk market during the current week. 
The market presented a firm and healthy 
aspect, at the time of writing. There is 
no big-volume buying, from any source, 
but the demand on the whole is steady 
and represents a fair turnover. Spin- 
ners find the silk mills particularly re- 
sponsive, so far as writing new business 
is concerned. The broadsilk trade is 
enjoying a good call for fall lines, and 
this has stimulated confidence at the 
production end. The non-buying policy 
which the weavers followed early in the 
summer has left them with scant stocks 
of spun yarn on hand, and they are buy- 
ing steadily to meet immediate needs. 
The call is chiefly for 62 singles, but 
spinners also report a fair movement 
of the doubles. 

The demand is almost invariably for 
spot shipment which requirement the 
spinners have no difficulty in meeting, 
as the dull weeks of June and early 
July left them with considerable yarn 
on hand. 


Lull in Thrown Silk 


Causes Softening 








Underselling Reported, But Only 
Intermittently—Prices 
Generally Firm 


The persistent lull which has obtained 
of late in the thrown silk market was so 
pronounced during the past week that 
it precipitated a softening of prices. 
There was no specific market drop, and 
the underselling did not become exten- 
sive; however, it was sufficient to cause 
some lack of confidence. The keener 
observers in the market, and those not 
given to over-enthusiasm, did not take 
this trend very much to heart. They 
insisted that it was a temporary situa- 
tion, and they looked for a more active 
market very shortly. It was pointed out 
that hosiery manufacturers, who have 
been buying but little thrown silk of 
late, are beginning to show more inter- 
est; they are making inquiries and a few 
future orders have been placed. These 
orders total to no great figure, but they 
are taken as a good omen regarding the 
beginning of active demand from the 
hosiery trade. 

A fair amount of business was placed 
by broadsilk weavers during the week, 
throwsters reported. 
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| 
| Fry & Crawford 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 
Worsted Yarns 


In the Grey, Mixtures, 
and Colors 


Office and Mills 





WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 


Tops 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 


SELLING AGENTS 


400 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


James Lees & Sons Co. 
Manufacturers of 
WORSTED and 
wooen YARNS 
for Weaving and Knitting 
also 


Minerva Yarns 


for Hand Knitting 
and Crocheting 


Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co... Inc. 
P. O. Station * _—" 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 


CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bld 
&. 
LOS ANGELES—aArthur Bone, 4366 Worth St. ; 
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Thornton, R. I. 












Worsted 
French Spun 
Yarns 


for Knitting and Weaving 


We 














MANUFACTURED 


sx JULES DESURMONT 
WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Furnas and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 
estnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


New Sunecdhenies Heyer. 1 Madison Ave. 


{ Boston and New England States—Walter W. Skerry, 10 A 
High St., Boston. 





P aii Heights 
ol Penna. 


WOOLEN | GOODS and 
WORSTED YARNS 
French 





HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 
WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WORSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 


New York howe Metropolitan Bldg. 


WM. H. GRUNDY COL] INC. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


For Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
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WORSTED YARNS 





Single Knitting Yarns Active 





Reduction 


Made 


in 


Men’s Wear Mixtures 


PHILADELPHIA. 

LTHOUGH there is a fair to good 

demand for single knitting yarns 
going to concerns manufacturing sweater 
coats, a number of large contracts of 
this character having been placed dur- 
ing the last two weeks, there is little 
interest in weaving counts. Men’s wear 
manufacturers are taking yarns on old 
contracts which will run them until the 
middle of August, at which time sellers 
look for another spurt in buying. 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 
(Corrected Close of Business Wednesday) 





Bradford System 
elds. low, COM, COUN < ic.ckscwcces $1.00 -$1.05 
1-163, low com. (36-408) ............ 1.05 -— 1.10 
2-208 to 2-248, low 4 (44s)........... 1.15 — 1.20 
1-20s to 2-26s, 4 bld. (46—48s)....... 1.25 -— 1.30 
2-263 to 2-30s, $ bld. (48s).......... 1.30 - 1.35 
1-30s to 2-32s, és S.A. es 1.40 — 1.45 
1-32s, 4 bd. (48-50s) . . 1.45 - 1.474 
2-20s, Did: (360) Jciea ive< ese Ce oe 
+Ma, Sid. (S6e).................. 1.90 — 1.55 
le, bbid. (S6e).................. Ie — 1.65 
PE (ON eco seks ccadaseces, heme tae 
POM SIO CGID oso aib a cake wdc 1.70 — 1.75 
1-40s, § bld. (60s) . . be wacceate: See =taiene 
2-50s, high } bid. BE otha cases 1.90 -— 1.95 
150s, eb, (GNF ss oes kes cds 2.00 — 2.05 
SUID, COME 36 es here k a 0/6 Fee 2.40 — 2.45 
French System 
ire Lee ae. wedda ste ee ee 
20s, # bid. (56s) . backs acon ser | Se one 
WEIN (SORE ee ee ek acai 1.52§— 1.573 
PRMD ciency accc cu cnka 1.65 — 1.70 
Si ae covesce Sane Oe 
40s, 4 bld. (60-64) . ree 
MEMEO si <e5rcs Siac ng sk bis ee 1.95 = 2.00 
SES. ;.. ge canada na cos 2.324- 2.373 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s, low, $ bld as ska ate olawiee ac $1. 10- *, 1 
2-186 to 2- ee os $1.3 
SAE” pecan aarp 1°35 
2-30s, 4 bld. (50s) . 1.40 
PENNE ON sown eden cs sien 1.45 
2-20s, } bid. (60s) . 1.70 
French Spun Merino White 
30s, 50-50 $1.30 30s, 70-30.... $1.50 
30s, 60-40 1.40 30s, 80-20.... 1.60 
Top and Noil Quotations 
Tops— Boston 
pe (64-660)... $1. 20-$1. 22 
Hal-blood (60~62s) 1.18 1.20 
High # blood (58s) . 1.10- 1.12 
Aver. $ blood (568) 1.05- 1.07 
Low 4 bl : 1.00- 1.02 
(ent blood .93- 95 
ens 1.00- 1.02 
ueSiA 98 199 
eA .85- 187 
tle Si 82- .83 
SOA 82- .83 
Noils—} ton 
Tine $0. 85- $0.88 Low # bid. $0. 60-$0. 63 
net bld .80- 83 High tbld. .55- .58 
et tbl .73—- .75 46s -53- 55 
er. } 65- 168 448 . 50- 53 
ds ps—Bradford, Eng. (July 18) 
rave (70s) ...42d 3 bld (56s) ...... 293d 
; ine (648) 39}d i bid (50:) ...... 254d 
i bla {60s ‘ a. Cross-bred (46s). . 224d 
"+ OW (568)... 348c 


Spinners who have announced they 
would guarantee prices of yarns to 
knitters are booking the largest portion 
of business being placed although all 
selling single knitting yarns state de- 
mand has been good, one of the largest 
factors guaranteeing prices while their 
most important competitor announces 
they do not follow that practice and all 
knitters that buy their yarns must take 
delivery whether the price declines or not. 

This development, spinners guarantee- 
ing prices to the manufacturer, is the 
subject of interest in the trade. Several 
spinners of yarns of this type assert the 
guarantee is really nothing new as they 
point out in the past if the market 
dropped before the contracts were de- 
livered the knitters simply refused to 
specify on the undelivered balance and 
this was in effect a cancellation, the 
manufacturer placing new contracts at 
lower figures with the same or other 
spinners. 


Few Guarantee Prices 


Other spinners who are refusing to 
adopt the new procedure state they 
will sell yarns on their former basis 
believing that if the manufacturer feels 
the time is opportune to place business 
for delivery into the future they should 
take the risks involved in this contract 
and not the spinner. One of the larg- 
est concerns selling outerwear counts 
asserts that they have never guaranteed 
contracts and challenge any one to find 
a cancelled contract on their books. 
When a manufacturer refuses to accept 
delivery this spinner never sells that 
concern again. 

Opinion in the trade, aside from the 
few spinners engaging in the practice, 
is that this guarantee of prices to manu- 
facturers by spinners is an unwise 
merchandising move, contrary to the gen- 
erally accepted methods of doing busi- 
ness. Yet it is apparent the concerns 
doing it are the ones that have booked 
the largest business in single yarns up 
to the present. Contracts for single 
dyed yarn of this type have been re- 
ported on the basis of $1.40 for 15s in 
quarter blood grade. 

Men’s wear mills are taking yarn 
actively on their old contracts which 
will expire around the middle of August 
in many instances. There has been a 
reduction of two and half cents in 
French spun mixtures for this trade by 
several leading spinners, one of these 
quoting their best 30s French spun 
mixes on the basis of $2.024. It is pos- 
sible to buy fine mixes out of shorter 
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wee 


fine wools at lower prices while Brad- 
ford is available five cents lower than 
French spun. 


Good Men’s Wear Orders Coming? 


Indications are that another large sea- 
son for men’s wear worsteds will de- 
velop shortly after the first of next 
month. There is little interest in wor- 
sted yarns from dress goods mills, the 
majority of these finding their present 
fabrics call for woolen instead of wor- 
sted while the reverse is true in men’s 
wear. There has been only a small 
percentage of business placed for men’s 
wear yarns in the gray, mixtures being 
in demand for fancies. This is in pros- 
pect again during the coming season. 

More confidence in current price 
levels has been noted among wool deal- 
ers and spinners. When this is im- 
planted in the minds of manufacturers 
indications are there will be active 
trading in men’s wear and outerwear 
counts for fall and winter business. 


Wool Top Prices 
Seem Stabilized 


Bradford Market Touches New Lows 
for the year—All But Cross- 
bred Noils Are Weaker 


Boston.—No improvement in demand 
can be reported for any variety of tops, 
but prices appear to be more nearly 
stabilized than at any time within the 
last six months, although even now it is 
quite possible to secure concessions of 
2 to 3c. on lots that would not qualify 
“choice.” The increased price trend 
is due more to sympathetic effect of in- 
creased stability in wool prices than it 
is to any present or prospective im- 
provement in demand. 

Bradford prices as of July 18 are off 
1 to 2c. on practically all merino tops, 
but later cable advices are to the effect 
that the market seems stabilized at this 
decline. 


as 


Noil Stocks Increase 


Although the demand for fine to half 
blood noils is quite well maintained 
stocks are steadily increasing as a re- 
sult of the larger volume of wool that 
has been going through the combers for 
the last few months and the trend of 
prices is in favor of the buyer, although 
with few quotable changes in value thus 
far. The price concessions that have 
accompanied increased pressure to get 
rid of noil stocks has had effect upon 
prices of similar qualities of threads and 
the latter are showing corresponding 
weakness despite the fact that noils 
and threads are not direct substitutes. 
And strangely enough the possibility 
of higher tariff duties on all wool by- 
products has exerted very little in- 
fluence upon the market thus far. 
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Modern Carbonizing 
Equipment 


A Continuous Automatic System: 
1. CLOTH SATURATING—Thorough and continuous. 


2. VACUUM EXTRACTING—Uniform throughout the width 
and length of each piece. 


3. DRYING—with graded temperatures. 
4. CARBONIZING—thoroughly and uniformly. 
or after dyeing. 


“HURRICANE” MASTER STOCK DRYERS—Maximum 


production, at minimum cost for steam, labor and power. 





In the gray 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
3351 Stokley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office: 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Southern Agents—CARULINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
Canadian Agent—°. M. CUDLIP, Hamilton, Ont, 


Drying and Conditioning Machinery for All Textiles 
from Raw Stock to Finished Fabrics 


150 


See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 


“Stock Drying Machine” 


Here are mentioned some of the specifications of construc- 
tion of the Sargent Drying Machines, 


Frame Members Made of cast iron 


Panels Double thickness sheet steel, well insulated and fitted 
to avoid heat losses 

Power and steam consumption: Low. 

Capacity High. 

Floor space Reduced 

Counters Integral with machine, or suspended from ceiling of 


room 
Conveyors: Plain frictional or swing shelf type. 
These machines are accessible, 


They are made in several sizes. 


_C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 
Builders of Wool Washing GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


Machines, etc. 


durable, and efficient. 












EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 





Scouring and Carbonizing 


of 
Wool and Noils 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature 


of our Business 
Reading Company Sidings 


CAMDEN, 





NEW JERSEY 


AREFULLY watching every detail in the 
. dyeing operations, never relaxing in this 
watch, is the reason that off-shadea or 
poor penetration rarely occur. We specialize 
on WOOL, TOPS and YARNS and are 
pleasing many of the most critical. 
You, too, will like our service. Send 
us a trial order. 


Fiorence 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and 
Gen. Mor. 


\ 








(IN untae 
=| WOOL CARBONIZING 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 


Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


WOOL & NOILS DEPITCHED 


Gilet Carbonizing Co., Inc. 


James Gilet, Pres,, Treas. and Mer. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) and 
in the U A. At your service. 


=] 


LEE 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 
Bristol, R. I. 


Mohair — Worsted 
and Novelty Yarns 


Now—The Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 


Swift’s-- Wools 


Philadel phia 


Boston Chicago 
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Wool Outlook More Optimistic 


Dealers Hopeful of Modest Profit— 


Medium Wool 


BosTon. 

RATHER strong optimistic feeling 
fh has been expressed by both manu- 
jacturers and members of the wool 
trade during the past week. Mills 
seemed to have little hesitation about 
stepping into the market and covering 
their needs. The trend at London was 
of such a character that mills felt they 
had little to fear from that quarter for 
, while. London prices showed a 


——_—_— 


Wool Quotations 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Fine delne..$0. 38 —$0.39 #% blood... . $0.43 -$0.44 


Fineclthg... .33— .34 }blood.... .42- .43 
} blood 43 - .44 
Texas and California 
eek 62 MORNE, <. aoasarn Canad cmkee $0.92 -$0.93 
Colffornia, NortRGPMs...socccccccccdns -85- .88 


Pulled—Eastern (Scoured Basis) 


AA....... $1.03-$1.05 B-Super... $0.83-$0. 87 
A-Super.. .93— .95 C-Super... .80- .85 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (Scoured 
Basis) 


MRS uit cahile eather eee oe alee $0.95-$0.97 
ON SS 2 SR ere eerie .93- .95 
Fine and fine medium................ -91- .93 
RES Sa erg eh a ee .87- .90 
SON Gc care amciemumce how am anes ks .J7- .80 
Mohair—Domestic 
RMN dO ee ia ie eg es « $0. 48-$0.50 
GOMER Vapi 055 54.4 DOES © oS AOE 65 .68 
Mohair Foreign (In Bond) 
eee teit, GNOUEED. <csuceece ccs esse $0. 43-$0.45 
PN MUNUE: 5s Coss Salen meee cae esac -45—- .48 
Foreign Clothing and Combing (In Bond) 
Australian: Montevideo: 
70s .. $0.88-$0.93 58-60s..... $0.40-$0.41 
64s ee ea oe ee -40- .41 
58e-60s Pe: a | | 38 .39 
Buenos Aires: 
PRIOR s.5.5.8 Sd aes maak earn em $0. 31~$0. 32 
38, 36-40s cree eee eccecescereceseeees 29 .30 


Foreign Carpet (Grease Basis in Bond) 
China: Combing No. 1.... $0.28 -$0.29 
ae al 


China Filling Fleece............. 6 

PeeD GONE... canackadss cots .27- .28 
RMON << gone eaters ert rere aks .254- .26 
eee SURO TOBE, os. 6 a wea xo at = cae 
East India: Kandahar.............. .36- .38 
Vican Rist tsa On oe Rae oe Ae CEE aS . 41 = 43 
BUNS 5:6 <ainio ate oe wematinok ae ane on = ee 
BO is35.acdvegeeem eee ite .38- .39 


Substitute Quotations 
Wool Waste 


Lap—Fine white..........0c.e00. $1.18 -$1.20 
cage aig EE EP .98 - 1.00 
Thread White Worsted—Fine..... .88- .90 


SEN... «sins racbgehass 60 ~ .63 


seeO = +> n aiken sais (6 we Neaie we sete 4 -48- .52 
nt vio het! SEER ERT I ee .30- .33 
ard- Yi ee sa = .55 
Medi Bushes reederes .33- .35 
= Woolen Rags (Graded for Mfrs.) 
— 8 | er $0.07 -$0.08 
Fin, CAIK. 25 slew ee AEN REET .06- .07 
oo i miaaere Seana -18- .19 
We, sate vette ta ites tale -104- 11 
Red hate Beute aa ative B 7. erg 7 
See ite. s...ectiane soe ee -42- .43 
ene isa loraae Mra a eel -19- .20 
wo* Bi i uetene calpbdca wise alate a= ioe 
a ght 70 sis 60 Re Cee .07 - .073 
Blac p Rox stank case tomeie rts othe. 20 
FRO sos da irkle SRE Ee Ue -10}- 11 


Prices Firmer 


stronger tendency, some cables report- 
ing a slight rise from opening rates. 

The outlook for Summer Street 
dealers appears now much brighter than 
for months. Customers have been com- 
ing in larger numbers and_ leaving 
orders for good-sized quantities. It has 
been quite noticeable too that, in a re- 
markably large majority of cases, re- 
quests for prompt shipment have been 
made very soon after the sales have been 
closed, thereby indicating mills were in 
urgent need of raw material to keep ma- 
chinery running. This has given the 
drooping spirits of wool men a decided 
boost, since for weeks they saw the 
wools piling up in their lofts as they 
came in from the West with little indi- 
cations from users that the wools were 
going to be wanted. Now that business 
has started up dealers feel hopeful that 
the movement has enough force behind 
it to relieve them of a good share of 
their holdings at prices showing at least 
a modest profit. 

Medium wools appear to be in line 
for some comeback in price, despite the 
fact that domestic prices are not far be- 
low the level of foreign prices on 
equivalent grades. Some houses have 
sold out all their ~ and 4 blood Terri- 
tories that they have graded out of the 
new wools. Territory 4 blood is another 
strong grade and quite large quantities 
have been sold during the week. All 
three of these grades have been really 
quite strong with prices showing a 
firmer to a slightly stronger tendency. 

Western fine wools have been moved 
in fairly large blocks. A large part of 
the fine wool sales were original bag 
lines. ‘Worsted mills, however, were 
quite particular that their purchases 
contained few off-sorts. Topmakers 
were less particular in this respect as 
their orders have covered quite a broad 
scope of grades and so they could use 
4 blood and 3 along with fine and fine 
medium of average to short combing 
staple. 

Eastern grown fleeces were not so 
very active. Fine, especially, was slow, 
but the quotations were steady. Half- 
blood combing had a fair demand at the 
old prices. Bright § and } blood comb- 
ing, while not moving freely, showed a 
decidedly stronger trend. Some was sold 
with prices mostly on the top side of 
quoted ranges. A few dealers are ask- 
ing a cent a pound in the grease higher 
for their offerings. 

More interest been 


has. recently 


shown in the low grade domestic wools. 
Low } blood and Common and Braid 
have been in active demand. 
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Wool Substitute 
Prices Weaken 


Higher Tariff Would Increase Use 
of Vegetable Substitutes 
for Wool 


Boston.—The only tactor in sight 
that might tend to cneck tne downward 
trend o1 prices ot rags, reworked wools, 
wastes and other wool by-products is the 
probability of an increase 1n taritf duties 
to a basis somewhat higher than that 
as reported by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, but thus far this fac- 
tor has had no more apparent influence 
upon prices than it has in stimulating 
importations of soft rags, threads and 
other stocks that are available only in 
small quantities in this country. It is 
true that practically all wool by- 
products, with the possible exception of 
noils and threads, remain 8 to 10c. above 
the basis of wool prices, and that the 
cause of this strength may be credited 
to an anticipated increase in tariff 
duties, yet it must be remembered that 
prices are unsettled and that they have 
not been fully tested by bulk trading for 
some time. 

It is inevitable that any marked in- 
crease in tariff duties on wool by- 
products will result in largely increased 
use of vegetable substitutes for wool, 
and there was never a time in the history 
of the industry when a larger variety of 
the latter were available. In addition 
to cotton and rayon wastes a variety 
of jute and ramie fibers specially pre- 
pared are being offered for  blend- 
ing with wool. Most carded woolen 
manufacturers buy direct and do their 
own blending, but the increased demand 
for such substitutes raises the question 
as to why reworked wool manufacturers 
may not increase their business by pre- 





paring and offering blends of the 
various substitutes available to fit the 
requirements of various fabrics and 
manutacturers. 

‘ T . 
Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 


wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ending July 20, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
3ureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 


July 20 1929 1928 

Domestic...... 8,457,000 112,010,000 116,684,000 

Foreign. 835,000 72.687.000  68.279'000 
Total....... 9,292,000 184,697,000 184,963,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston........ 835,000 72,687,000 68,279,000 
Philadelphia... 2,383,000 54,507,000 39,598,000 
New York..... 1,553,000 43,778,000 39,658,000 

ROMS = ci0 « 4,771,000 170,972,000 147,535,000 
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ATIONAL Erie Fast Brown B Conc. 
is a new Direct Dye yielding chestnut 
brown shades characterized by excellent fast- 
ness to alkali, perspiration and sea water, and 
good fastness to washing. Very good level- 
ling and penetrating properties, together with 
good solubility and resistance to metals, make 
it valuable for economic application to cotton 
and rayon in all types of machines. 


This dye also yields very pleasing browns of 
good fastness properties on silk, and on 
account of its good dischargeability with 
hydrosulfite is a useful ground for the Print- 
ing Trade. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CdARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 
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A New National Direct Brown 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 


NATIONAL DYES 






British Dye Output Gains 


Consider Formation of Color Card 
Association 


The following extracts, taken from 
the speech of Sir Henry Sutcliffe 
Smith, chairman of the Color Users’ 
Association, at their annual meeting, 
have been specially prepared for 
TEXTILE WORLD. 

During 1928, 7,900 license applica- 
tions were dealt with, and the follow- 
ing table shows the quantities and 
values of licenses granted during the 
last three years: 


ForImportationfrom For Importation from 


Germany Switzerland 
Year Lbs. £ Lbs. z 
1926 2,949,858 599,157 1,190,951 333,448 
1927 3,644,152 710,938 1,230,815 306,595 
1928 3,534,935 729,393 1,373,226 335,226 

For Importation from 
Other Sources Total 

Year Lbs. Lbs. 
1926 91,778 11,402 4,232,587 944,007 
1927 115,389 16,480 4,990,356 1,034,013 
1928 122,350 9,494 5,030,511 1,074,113 


In 1928, Britain’s production of dye- 
stuffs amounted to a total of 50,907,080 
lb., against 39,551,756 Ib. in 1927. The 
1928 figure was more than twice as 
large that for 1922, which was 
20,802,563 lb., and showed an increase 
of more than fivefold over the 1913 
figure of 9,114,134 lb. The figures for 
vat colors increased from 8,818,923 Ib. 
in 1927 to 11,287,343 lb. in 1928. The 
figures for the production of special 
dyestuffs for cellulose acetate silk also 
showed a large increase. 

rhe following table is a summary of 
imports of finished coal tar dyestuffs 
excluding alizarine and synthetic indigo, 
taken from the Board of Trade returns: 


as 


Per Cent 
; Pence Increase 
Year perLb. Over1913  *Tons iar “ss 
1913 11.7 ie 18,394 1,892,055 
1920 79.2 577 10,397 §=7,552,799 
1921 66.7 470 2,985 1,539,406 
1922 65.8 462 2,880 1,326,174 
1923 49.8 326 2,808 1,004,482 
1924 58.25 398 3,557 1,339,729 
1925 42.99 267 1,981 646,903 
1926 47.94 310 1,892 876,529 
1927 52.23 346 2,081 1,021,959 
1928 50.48 331 2,094 999,956 

*T hese figures include alizarine and indigo. 

The following figures show that 
a ’ . 
Britain’s exports of dyestuffs and inter- 
mediates are continuing to increase: 

Weight, Tons Value, £ 
1913. 2,434 177,246 
BPOS $0. 8056 cceesae 5,208 847,639 
1926 3,793 614,419 
1927 3,882 658,464 
Esc sanction ase 5,199 806,533 

H. Sutcliffe Smith also said “the 
Suggestion that Great Britain should 
form an organization to determine color 
tendeicies on the lines of the Textile 
Color Card Association of America 
seen 


to me to be worthy of the: sup- 
this association, as today the 
is interested more than ever in 


port 
wor 


DYEING AND FINISHING 





color, which is playing an increasingly 
important part in modern commerce, and 
if the determination of fashion colors 
can be placed on an organized basis it 
will be of considerable assistance not 


only to the textile trade, but to 
many other ancillary trades, and will 
strengthen Great Britain’s ability to 
sell its goods both in the home and ex- 
port markets. 1 feel sure, therefore, 
that the inauguration of a British Color 
Card Association will meet with the 
approval of our association, which will 
gladly co-operate and give any practical 
assistance that may be desired.” 





Ask Oils and Fats Be 
Retained on Free List 


Recommendations were made to the 
Senate Finance Committee July 12 that 
all oils and fats used in the manufacture 
of textile soaps should remain on the 
free list. W. F. Fancourt, Jr., repre- 
senting the Textile Soap & Oil Manu- 
facturers Association, Philadelphia, ex- 
plained to the committee that the sulphur 
olive oil and palm oil imported for the 
manufacture of such soaps are inedible 
and that consequently they do not come 
into competition with domestic oils and 
fats. Thomas Carless, representing the 
Olive Oil Soap Co., Paterson, N. J., 
argued that placing a duty on olive oil 
foots would penalize the manufacturers 
of textile soaps. 

A request for a duty of 30% on gum 
tragasol was made by S. E. Tylee, Jr., 
representing Jacques, Wolf & Co., 
Passaic, N. J. He explained that this 
product is used in the textile industry 
as a sizing and fulling agent and that it 
has various other industrial uses. 
Senator Reed, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania, remarked that the Passaic com- 
pany is at a better advantage than most 
domestic manufacturers because the laid 
down cost of the imported gum appears 
to be one cent higher than the domestic 
cost. Under the 1922 act this product 
is on the free list but the locust seeds 
bear a duty of 8c. per pound. The duty 
on the seeds was removed in the House 


bill. 


Experimenting on Insecticides 
For Cotton Plants 


WASHINGTON, (pD. c.)—Meeting the 
demands of the cotton industry for faster 
and better methods of applying insecti- 
cides aginst the boll weevil and other 
insects, the Bureau of Entymology is 
expanding its studies of dusting by 
airplane now being carried on at the 
Tallulah, La., agricultural experiment 
station. 

Although infestation has been com- 
paratively light in recent years, it is 
pointed out, a sudden increase in insect 
pests would create a need for rapid 
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eradication over wide areas to which end 
planes doubtless would be called to play 
a leading part. The Bureau is working 
to provide basic data showing how plane 
dusting can be made most effective 
toward such an emergency or in solving 
the routine insect problems of the cot- 
ton growers. 

Another phase of insect study is the 
collection of flying insects in the upper 
air by means of fly paper carried in 
devices attached to airplane wings. 
Thus it will be possible to obtain data 
concerning the migration of important 
agricultural pests. 





BUSINESS NEWS 





Yale & Towne Purchase 


The Stuebing Cowan Co. 


Announcement was recently made by 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 
Conn., of the purchase of the assets and 
good will of the Stuebing Cowan Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Holyoke, Mass., 
makers of hand lift trucks. 

For many years the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., has been making and dis- 
tributing a line of material handling de- 
vices consisting of hoisting apparatus, 
both hand and electrically operated, 
overhead trolleys and over-head track- 
age systems. About ten years ago a 
line of electric industrial trucks was 
added which has since become an im- 
portant part of the line. 

The purchase of the Stuebing Cowan 
interests will add a complete line of 
single and multiple lift hand trucks to 
an already large number of devices for 
the handling of materials. 

The sales of material handling devices 
will continue to be under the super- 
vision of James C. Morgan, and ar- 
rangements have been made _ under 
which the executive personnel of The 


Stuebing Cowan Co. will enter the 
services of Yale & Towne. Walter C. 
Stuebing acting as assistant to Mr. 


Morgan, in charge of all truck sales, 
and William Stuebing continuing to act 
as superintendent of the plant in Cin- 
cinnati. A large modern factory for 
the manufacture of hand lift trucks and 
skid platforms is in process of construc- 
tion in Cincinnati to care for the rapidly 
expanding business. 


Wagner Electric Corp. 
Adds to Sales Division 


Wagner Electric Corp. of St. Louis, an- 
nounces the addition of W. H. Kretz to 
their Transformer Sales Division. Mr. 
Kretz will travel the Southwest. He is 
well acquainted in this district as he was 
formerly with the Public Service Co. of 
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‘The returns from the work of. skilled 


operators are always more profitable. 


So too, the returns from the use of 


always show greater profits in the better 


appearance they impart to textile fabrics. 


Ask your 
supply man for 


“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 





In the Fulling Mill 


the foundation of 


The Finish is Laid or Lost 


The fulling solution is the deciding factor, 
Soaps and Alkalies properly combined 
(everything else being equal) have! served 
us well, but the finisher never knows when 
his best formula will turn to dirty water. 


Mineral oil in the stock always works 
that way; the only thing that can be 
depended upon to avoid it, is 


FULLITIN 


as a base for the fulling solution. 
Fullitin never is confounded. 
Try it on your worst proposition. 


— Sample of Fullitin and Folder T 


sent on request. 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO. 
INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 















Bosson €&?@ Lane 


MANUFACTURERS 


Castor Oil 
and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 
TURKEY RED OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS 
OLEINE OIL 
MONOLINE OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP 


BLEACHING OII 
CASTOR SOAP OII 
SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLO SOFFENE 
PARA SOAP OIL 
VICTOROIL 


B. & L. Bleaching Process for Cotton 


Bleachers’ Bluings 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
for All Textiles 


Works and Office: ATLANTIC, MASS. 





—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED T: 
——CATALOG——— 


FOR GREATER 
NET PROFIT 
IN DESIZING 


USE 


POLY ZIME 


The first thin liquid desizing Extract 


POLYZIME “P” 


The first purified and concentrated desizing 
powder. One pound is the equivalent of 100 or 
more pounds of liquid extracts. 


We invite your inquiries on any problems re- 
lating to the desizing of cotton or artificial silks. 


OFFICE AND LABORATORIES RK OFFICE 
CLIFTON. NEW JERSEY 120 BROADWAY 


Sole Agents for U.S. A.: 
CPAS. &. TANNER CO. 
Provideiice, Rhode Island 


Southern Representative: 


CHAS. H. STONE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Great Britain and Ireland: 
BRITISH DYESTUFFS CORP., LTD. 
Manchester, England 
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Oklahoma and just recently Texas district 
representative for the Jeffry De Witt In- 
sulator Co. His entire activities since 
graduating from the University of Okla- 
homa fave been confined to the electrical 
industry. 


McCarthy Now With 
Sheffler-Gross Co., Ine. 


The Sheffler-Gross Co., Inc., 203-11 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, engineers, sell- 
ing heating, ventilating and power plant 
equipment, announce that Justin J. Mc- 
Carthy has joined their company as sales 


engineer. 


Knitting Yarn Guarantee 


\pplies Only to Yarn Not 
Yet Delivered 


PHILADELPHIA.—Several spinners of 
worsted outerwear yarns have objected 
to the second paragraph of a news item 
published on page 79 in the July 20 
issue of TEXTILE WorLpD. This item ex- 
plained the new policy of a number of 
such spinners in guaranteeing manufac- 
turers against any decline in the price 
of these yarns up to the amount cov- 
ered in the contract. 

This paragraph read as follows: “This 
means that if a manufacturer of sweat- 
ers or bathing suits places a contract 
with any spinner in the group making 
this guarantee for 50,000 Ibs. of yarn 
and the price drops five cents before the 
last pound of it has been delivered, the 
spinner will pay the manufacturer five 
cents a pound on the entire contract.” 

[hese spinners do not deny that they 
have guaranteed prices to manufac- 
turers in contracts for outerwear counts 
but they point out that such guarantee 
(oes not apply to yarn on contracts that 
has already been delivered to the manu- 
lacturer. In other words they emphasize 
that this guarantee only applies to yarn 
that is yet to be shipped to the 


manutacturer, 


How It Works 


\s explained by one of the spinners 
who has guaranteed prices in con- 
tracts this means that if a manufacturer 
places a contract with them on the 
basis of $1.40 for 2-20s, 50s, and the 
Price on this count is lowered before 

¢ contract has been filled then the 
‘pinner will adjust the price on all sub- 
sequent shipments to the manufacturer 
price current. If the price of 
int drops to $1.30, then it would 
is spinner would bill all ship- 
n this contract after the lower- 
Ing ot their price to the manufacturer 
‘tthe new and lower price of $1.30 in- 

$1.40. 

onfusion has developed in that 

of buyers of weaving yarn 
ured the idea that this guar- 

| pplies also to purchasers of 
veavin varns but this is not the case. 

‘| r of worsted weaving yarn has 
ted who has made or is mak- 
ug uch guarantee to the manu- 
lactu vainst decline in the market. 


it the 


Carpet Freight Change 





Reduction in Classification Rating 
on Carload Lots 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—A reduction in 
the freight classification rating on car- 
pets and rugs when shipped in carload 
lots has been ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, effective Sept. 
30. The present first class, any-quantity, 
rating was attacked by manufacturers, 
jobbers and mail order houses when ap- 
plied to carload shipments and the Com- 
mission has prescribed a carload rating 
of second class, minimum 20,000 Ibs., 
for interstate shipments throughout the 
country. The new carload rating will 
apply on cloth and fabric carpets and 
rugs with a declared or released value 
of not more than $125 per 100 Ibs. 
Ratings on oriental and chenille rugs 
are not disturbed by the Commission’s 
action. 

The complainants, headed by Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co., sought a fourth class 
rating in official (eastern) and southern 
territories and third class in western 
territory. These ratings, subject to a 
minimum of 24,000 lbs., now apply to 
matting, mats and rugs made of fiber, 
grass or straw. The Commission held 
that the evidence of competition between 
fabric and fiber rugs is not sufficient to 
justify a finding that the lower ratings 
on the latter are prejudicial. 

In prescribing the second-class rating 
the Commission reversed a _ previous 
decision by Division 4 of the Com- 
mission, which dismissed the complaint 
upon a finding that the first-class any- 
quantity rating was not unreasonable. 
The reduction made by the Commission 
is not retroactive and reparation was 
denied on past shipments. The first- 
class, any-quantity rating was estab- 
lished 40 years ago on July 1, 1889. 
Any-quantity ratings are often estab- 
lished when new traffic develops and 
when it is not known whether there will 
be sufficient carload traffic to justify 
the establishment of carload ratings. 

“Undoubtedly, the movement of rugs 
and carpeting is greater now than it was 
40 years ago,” said the Commission. 
“Under modern transportation con- 
ditions, the tendency is towards rates 
which offer an inducement to shippers 
to ship in carloads. Such inducement 
in the case of the commodities here con- 
cerned exists only where carload com- 
modity rates are maintained. Com- 
plainants have shown with reasonable 
certainty that there is a potential car- 
load movement, and we are of the 
opinion that a carload rating of the sec- 
ond class is proper.” 


Enka Village Highway Started 


Paving work on the _ hard-surfaced 
highway leading from Asheville to the 
Enka mill village has begun, according 
to its contractors, the Asheville Paving 
Co. The length of the route is four 
miles and it will cost $86,950.  Ap- 
proximately 60 days will be required to 
complete the project. 
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OBITUARY 


Edward George Ackermann 


Edward George Ackermann, president 
and treasurer of Abeeco Mill, Inc., of 
New York City, and one of the pioneers 
in the development of the rayon convert- 
ing industry, died Thursday, July 18, at 
the Maple Street Hospital, Battle Creek, 
Mich., following a cerebral hemorrhage. 
He was convalescing from a minor opera- 
tion, when he was stricken. 

Mr. Ackermann entered the rayon con- 
verting industry 17 years ago, when that 
trade was still in its infancy, and he be- 
came one of the outstanding figures in the 
field. He organized the Abeeco Mill, Inc., 
in 1912, and was elected president which 
post he held throughout the remainder of 
his life. 

Prior to his entry into the rayon trade, 
he was engaged in various lines. He rep- 
resented the Standard Oil Co., at Kobe, 
Japan, for eight years, and on returning to 
the United States, entered the general sup- 
ply business. He was later in the printers’ 
supply business and subsequently became 
associated with a Laurel, Md., concern 
which was experimenting with ramie. It 
was this experimental work that steered his 
attention toward rayon and finally deter- 
mined him to enter that industry. 

Mr. Ackermann was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on June 10, 1872. He made his 
home at 200 West 58th St.. New York 
City. He is survived by two brothers, 
A. H. Ackermann, vice-president and sec- 
retary of Abeeco Mill, Inc., and Frederick 
T. Ackermann, vice-president and a mem- 
ber of the firm’s board of directors, and by 
two sisters, Miss F. E. Ackermann, of 
New York City. and Mrs. C. C. Duncan, 
of Brooklyn. He was buried in Green- 
wood Cemetery, Brooklyn, on July 21. 


x* * * 


A. H. Ackermann, vice-president of 
Abeeco Mill, stated this week that the firm 
would remain in control of the Ackermann 
family, and that it would follow the poli- 
cies laid down by the late president. Mr. 
Ackermann stated that his brother’s wish, 
as expressed in his will, was that the firm 
continue in the same hands, and that this 
wish will be faithfully carried out. 





Cooperatives Sell 20,000,000 lb. 
of Wool 


Wasnincton, D. C.—Approximately 
20,000,000 Ib. of the 1928 domestic wool 
clip, was sold through farmer-controlled 
cooperative associations, the greater 
part of which was handled by 15 large 
organizations, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Pacific Cooperative Wool Pro- 
ducers, of Portland, Ore., marketed more 
than 3,000,000 Ib. of wool, and the Ohio 
Wool Growers Cooperative Associa- 
tion, of Columbus, handled nearly 3,000,- 
000 Ib. for the wool growers of Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan. 

At the present time there are about 
100 active cooperative wool marketing 
associations in the United States, serv- 
ing approximately 25,000 wool pro- 
ducers, the report stated. 
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Swan’s Down White 


—when you select a bleacher’s assist- 
ant like “Star” Brand. In the perox- 
ide process, “Star” Brand Silicate of 
Soda sets the oxygen free with less 
than 1% loss. Consequently, about 
999% of oxygen is free to make your 
goods white. 

Try “Star” Brand and 

notice the difference. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 
General Offices: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Dr. 





We are pleased to announce that 
we are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of highest quality Formic 
Acid 90%. 


Formic Victor Formic Acid is almost 


chemically pure, water white in 
color, and is packed in domestic 
carboys containing 115 pounds 


A id each. 
Cl Write for sample and quotation 


from nearest stock. 


American 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 


NASHVILLE 


ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO. 


Branch of Consolidated Rendering Company 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
58° Sulphuric Acid Acetic Acid 
Battery Acid Muriatic Acid Glaubers Salt 


Our 58° sulphuric acid is made exclusively from 9914% 
pure sulphur and is superior for dyeing, bleaching and 
carbonizing. 


Deliveries in Tank Cars, Tank Trucks, Drums and 
Carboys 


Box 1205, Lowell, Mass. 


Telephone 5471 Works at South Lowell 


ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 









and 





Special Soaps 
WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND 
QUOTATIONS 






ROME, N. Y. 
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Textile, Laundry 








CARBIC COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CoO., INC. 


ANILINE COLORS— 
DYESTUFFS—CHEMICALS 


INDIGOSOLS 


451-453 Washington St., New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Philadelpkia, Providence, Boston, Hamilton, Ontario 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, &. A., 
Basle, Switzerland 










Textile Manufacturers 
Should be interested in DIAX for the following reasons 


FOR BLEACHING 


Purer whites are obtained, less tendency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 


FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with economy of dyestuffs. Thorough 


degumming of previously dyed and finished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 


FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept clearer and lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 


It is especially useful in making adhesive sizes and finishes, and less 
expensive, and is devoid of color and easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing is produced which penetrates the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. Write. 


MALT-DIASTASE CO., 


Wyckoff Ave. and Decatur St., 


Phone—Jefferson 6000 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 
Tallow Chip Soap 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 
YY EE 
FLAKE SOAPS 
NX 


Curd SOAP 

Olive SOAP or Bhrs 

Soap Powder For Mill Floors 
Let Us Supply You 





Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 











S. R. DAVID & COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL CORP. 
; Poughkeepsie, N Y 


DYESTUFFS 

New England Agents: 
VIOLAMINE Guyan Col. & Chem. Wks, 
SOLUBLE BLUE: Standard Ultramarine Co. 
FADE-OMETER Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
252 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











. Tetrakierol’ , 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Recommenged for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns. . .- - 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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